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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 
1911 Sales—409,000 Tires 


in Stop for a moment, Mr. Tire Buyer, on this verge of 1912. 
Consider how motorists are coming to Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 
Six times the demand of two years ago—800,000 sold. 

Enough sold last year to completely equip 102,000 cars. 

Now the most popular tire in existence. 

Just because one user says to another—“ These tires avoid rim- 
cutting, save overloading. They’ve cut my tire bills in two.” 

For the coming year, 104 leading motor car makers have contracted 
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{ for Goodyear tires. We’ve increased our capacity to 3,800 tires daily. 
, Now make a resolve—to save worry and dollars, to give perfec- 
tion its due—that you'll make a test of these patented tires. 
| Upkeep Reduced [The New Goodyear Non-Skid Tread 13 Years Spent 
$20 Per Tire Testing Tires 
‘ These are the facts to consider ars ago W rte 
No-kKim-Cut ti now 
yt] ul 1 tir Phe I 1 ‘ 
Mw h | ri : I 
bs it 
Then oe 5 
aye Pagani 
j oe id ; a | 
~% | a» | 
= i n eal : ) ge ‘ uded wen ee Sa ns 
fees Non-Skid Treads, if Wanted 
Bye Double-Thick, Deep-Cut Blocks | 
- 
a . | t ; 
Rim nd pain ; o soe ti meses N 
‘: We fi if he «i\ rat c <t\ ! I [ \f < 
ol experience with t ot t ‘ A | 
2 00D, YEAR | 
Whether more or I itt t yr | 
worth saving. It totals millions of dolla: ce 
bad uth 8 “i “3 a 7 4 — No-Rim-Cut Tires | Our new Tire Book is ready —filled 
cost — when you specify Goodyear No-Ri With or Without Non-Skid Treads | with facts which motorists should 
Cut tires. - Seals ee ee know. Ask us to mail it to you. 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Seneca Street, AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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Be sure to get this heating 
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This is a typical scene in thousands of homes with the coming of nipping, bitter cold. It is not our adver- 
tising that sells our heating outfits. Of course we sell directly through advertising some thousands of 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. But the many, many thousands of these outfits being put 
in annually all over the civilized world—on the farms and in the cities—are sold through the families 
that bought outfits in the years before and who now enthusiastically tell their relatives and friends of 
the health-protecting comfort and economies of 


Our advertisements merely serve to remind the several hundred 
thousand earlier buyers to again and again tell others of the 


soft, sanitary warmth, the big fuel economy, 
lessened house-cleaning labor, freedom from 
repairs, perfect safety, and many, many years 


of ideal service. When you buy you too will 
RADIATORS 


BOILERS become an enthusiastic spokesman for IDEAL 
more you tell, the more we'll sell. It is this mouth-to-mouth advertising that carries conviction— 


Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. The 
because the users well know from present experience the comfort, convenience and economies of our outfits—as compared 
with earlier experiences in paying the bills and suffering the ills of old-fashioned heating. 





Let us give you a list in your locality of those who have bought and you can privately and thoroughly investigate, settling  , inbe bought of any r 
for good and all this most important question of hygienic heating and ventilating in your house, store, school, church, it i lal 
étc. Write to-day for catalog of big heating facts— puts you under no obligation to buy. 


ashe hom AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPAN Y Sh 


Public Showrooms at Chicago, New York, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, 
Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Brantford (Ont.), London, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Duesseldorf, Milan, Vienna 
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were good fellows and we mourned their lo 
Also we generally took a few drinks to their 
memorie 

Then came a time when this funeral business 
landed on me like a pile-driver. Inside of a year 
n 1 had known best, the 
men I had loved best, the men who had been 
my real f,iends and my companions, died, one 
after another. Also some other friends developed 
physical derangements I knew were directly 





four or five of the me 


traceable to too much liquor. Both the deaths 
and the derangements had liquor as a contribut- 
ing if not as a direct cause. Nobody said that, 
- but I knew it. 

So [I held a caucus with myself. T called my- 
elf into convention and discussed the proposition 





of course 





1 


somewhat like this: 

“You are now over forty years of age. You 
are sound physically and you are no weaker men- 
tally than you have always been, so far as can 
be discovered by the outside world. You have 
had a lot of fun, much of it complicated with 
the conviviality that comes with drinking and 
much of it not so complicated; but you have 
done your share 6f plain and faney drinking, 
and it hasn’t landed you yet. There is absolutely 
no nutriment in being dead. That gets you 








have a very clear idea of the extent to whi 


the habit is fastened on others. They 
fooled about themselves, but never about 
neighbors! Wherefore the brewer ind tl 
distilleries prosper exceedingly. 

However, I am straying away from m r 
which has to do with such drinking as t rd 
nary man does—not sprees, or debauche 
orgies, or periodicals, or drunkenn« | 
the ordinary amount of drinking tha 
along in a man’s life, with a little too m 
rare occasions and plenty at all ti . AG 
man I knew once told me the difference betwee 


Old-World drinking and American drinkin; 
that the German, for example, drinks for 
pleasure of the drink, while the A can drink 
for the alcohol in it. That may be se but ver 
few men who have any sense or any age 
deliberately to get drunk. Such drunken: 
there is among men of that sort u j me 
more by accident than by design. 


My definition of a drunkard has always bee 





this: A man is a drunkard when he 





nothing save a few obituary notices you will 
never see. ‘There is even less in being sick and 
sidling round in everybody's way. It’s as sure as sunset, 
if you keep on at your present gait, that Mr. John Barley- 
corn will land you just as he has landed a lot of other 
people you know and knew. There are two methods of 
procedure open to you. One is to keep it up and continue 
having the fun you think you are having and take what 
is inevitably coming io you. The other is to quit it while 
the quitting is good and live a few more years—that may 
not be so rosy, but probably will have compensations.” 

| viewed it from every angle I could think of. I knew 
what sort of a job I had laid out to tackle if I quit. I 
weighed the whole thing in my mind in the light of my 
acquaintances, my experiences, my position, my mode of 
life, my business. I had been through it many times. | 
had often gone on the waterwagon for periods varying in 
length from three days to three months. I wasn’t ventur- 
ing into any unchartered territory. I knew every signpost, 
every crossroad, every foot of the ground. I knew the 
difficulties knew them by heart. I wasn’t deluding myself 
with any assertions of superior will-power or superior cour- 
age--or superior anything. I knew I had a fixed daily habit 
of drinking, and that if I quit drinking I should have to 
reorganize the entire works, 


A Slow But Sure Decision 


HIS took some time. T didn’t dash into it. I had done 

that before, and had dashed out again just as impetu- 
ously. Trevolved the matter in my mind for some weeks, 
Then I decided to quit. Then I did quit. Thereby 
hangs this tale. 

1 went to a dinner one night that was a good dinner. It 
was a dinner that had every appurtenance that. a good din- 
ner should have, including the best things to drink that 
could be obtained, and lashings of them. I proceeded at 
that dinner just as I.had proceeded at scores of similar 
dinners in my time—hundreds of them, I guess—and took 
a drink every time anybody else did. I was a seasoned 
drinker. I knew how to 
do it. I went home that 


I Did Not Drink at Ali Until After I Was Twenty-One 


be said for a man who tries to fool himself? Every 
man knows exactly how bogus he is and should admit 
it—to himself only. The man who, knowing his bogus- 
ness, refuses to admit it to himself—no matter what his 
attitude may be to the outside world—simply stores 
up trouble for himself, and discomfort and much else. 
There are many phases of personal understanding of 
oneself that need not be put in the newspapers or pro- 
claimed publicly. Still, for a man to gold-brick himself 
is a profitless undertaking, but prevalent notwithstanding. 

When it comes to fooling oneself by oneself the grandest 
performers are the boys who have a habit—no matter what 
kind of a habit—a habit! It may be smoking cigarettes, 
or walking pigeontoed, or talking through the nose, or 
drinking —or anything else. Any man can see with half an 
eye how drinking, for example, is hurting Jones; but he 
always argues that his own personal drinking is of a differ- 
ent variety and is doing him no harm. The best illustra- 
tion of it is in the old vaudeville story, where the man came 
on the stage and said: ‘Smith is drinking too much! I 
never go into a saloon without finding him there!” 

That is the reason drinking liquor gets so many people 
either by wrecking their health or by fastening on them the 
habit they cannot stop. They fool themselves. They are 
perfectly well aware that their neighbors are drinking too 
much—but not themselves. Far be it from them not to 
have the will-power to stop when it is time tostop. They 
are smarter than their neighbors. They know what they 
are doing. And suddenly the explosions come! 

There are hundreds of thousands of men in all walks 
of life in this country who for twenty or thirty years 
have never lived a minute when there was not more or 
less alcohol in their systems, who cannot be said to 
have been strictly and entirely sober in all that time, 
but who do their work, perform all their social duties, 
make their careers and are fairly successful just the 
same. Still, the fact remains that with any habit, and 
especially with the liquor habit —probably because that 


whisky or any other liquor before 





think that is pretty nearly right Personal 
I never took a drink of liquor before ikfast I 
life and not many before noon. Usui my d 
began in the afternoon after busine V 
end before dinnertime — not always, but usually. 


An Analysis of the Game 


HAD been drinking thus for practically twenty year 
I did not drink at all until after I was twenty-o 
not much until after I was twenty-five. When I go 
thirty-two or thirty-three and had gone along a little 
the world, I fell in with men of my own station; and 


lived in a town where nearly everybody drank, includ 
ing many of the successful business and _ professional 
men—men of affairs I soon got into their habits. Natu 
rally gregarious, | found these men good company. They 


were sociable and convivial, and drank for the fun of 
and the fun that came out of it. 

My business took me to various parts of the country) 
I made acquaintances among men like these— the r 
live ones in the communities. They were good fell 
So was I. The result was that in a few vears I had ali 
friends from California to Maine—all of whom 
and I was never at a loss for company or highballs. The 
I moved to a city where there isn’t much of ’ 
else to do but drink at certain times in the day, a 
where men from all parts of the country congregate 
where the social side of life is highly accentuated. 
kept along with the procession. I did my work 
torily to my employers and I did my drinki: t 
to myself. 

This continued for several years. I had a fixed hat 
I drank several drinks each day. Sometimes I drank m« 
than several. My system was organized to digest al 
much alcohol every twenty-four hours. So far 
see the drinking did me no harm. I was well. 7 
was good. I slept soundly. My head was clear. M: 


oa 








night pleasantly jingled, 
but no more. I slept well, 
ate a good breakfast and 
went down to business, 
On the way down I de- 
cided that this was the 
day to muke the plunge. 
Having arrived at that 
decision, I went out about 
three o'clock that after- 
noon, drank a Scotch 
highball-a big, man’s 
sized one—as a doch 
an-doris, and quit. That 
was almost a yearago. I 
haven't taken a drink 
since. It is not my pres- 
ent intention ever to 
take another drink; but 
I am not tying myself 
down by any vows. It is 
not my present intention, 
I say; and I let it go at 
that. 

No man can be blamed 
for trving to fool other 
people about himself 
that is the way most of 
us get past; but what can 





I Was a Fine Sample of a Full« 





proceeded easily and was getting fair recognition. T] 
some of the boys bes 
dropping off and sor 

a . 


began breaking doy 
I had occasional mor 





or specially conviv 
lid? 


Blown Prig affairs, when I did not fe 


ol 


Still, [continued as of 
and thought nothi 
it except as the reg 


katzenjammer—to |} 
expected. 
Presently I woke up 
. 
what w 








game over critic 
coldly 
calmly. I put every 








analyzed i 


life on one side and ever 
disadvantage; 
on the other sid 
disadvantage of a chang 
i 
advantage. There wer 
times when I thought t! 
present mode had 
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is the most prevalent habit there is— nine 


tenths of the subjects delude themselves abou 





how much of a habit they have; and, sec 


ond, that nine-tenths of those with the habit 


after big dinner 


very well — when I was out 


tune and knew why. 





round me. I looked the 


vantage of my mode of 





1 procedure and every 





far the better of it 
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Lhe Spirit of the Company=By James H. Collins 
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if HAT N BY F.L. FITHIAN 


NE winter night some years ago a new downtown 
telephone exchange in a large Eastern city was to 


be “cut over. 























The cutting over of a new exchange is dramatic. Some 
busine concerns may find it cheape » move than ] 
re but not a telephone com] for thousands of 

| rth of complicated underg 1 cables run into 

he plant gro ‘ ind must not 
1 new « i ecomes absolutely 
of growth « he si g of busine 
e! be irchased after a thoroug 
it t a ne i put ia 
talled While the old ‘ 
cabl run into the new, th 
re ( he spre ling Irame 
chhbe 3. 
e cutting over. This is usually done 
here | be the least interruption to 
ng and wire chiefs’ staffs leave the old 
I mpl; sw hing, trafhe diverted from one to the 
otner The bu old exchange closed It ver a 
lew one beg u nat 1 persist ai ind I 
> inda and holida year alter year, thout a bre " 
unless one of two contingencies } ‘ that it be either 
burned down or pulled dow: | lic kno nothing 
of the change, but to ‘ t a mpres eo isior 

At nine o’clock that 1 he superintendent we 
through the new | fora l inspection. Everything 
vas finished and read All through the place, thougl 
linemen, cab t cers and I ! cs irom ne pi 
aepariment generally were loite y jovs The 
cable room was full of them, a 3 ered all 
round the switchboards. For two weeks work had been 
pushed night and day. The men were worn out, yet 

tensely interested 1e « over Ihe Ape 
endent told the » go | e; bu half an hour, whe 
he ¢ ime Duc i s here < 1 cTOV d 

“You men car go nov .” he repeated. “* We won't want 
ou again until tomorrow 1 

Yet only a few obeyed. Twenty minutes later there 
vere as many loiter 

“Here,” he ordered, “‘we want this place cleared! 
You fellows are in the iy —go ho and get some rest.’ 


The Boss That Was Kind to a Cat 








Speed apne eleyen o'clock, passit the empt 
cable room, he saw a dim shad f the alle 
rurning on a lamp, d van, a pla 
man who had been p ) er than himself 
aor ‘ y nere asked ‘ 
iperinten 2 505 res ot ig more to do 
tonight. Now, cle ou 
“Oh, Mr. Lyncl the mec “it’s onl 





another hour now! Please let me ay and soider just 
we 
nore connections! 


[his loyalty and interest is found pretty widely in 
business. When a fire or any other emergency put 
pressure on telephone organization during slack hours, for 
instance, the girl operators who have gone home ars 
certain to come back to the exchange for extra duty or cal 


in over the nearest telephone to ask if they are needed. 
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warks of Business Policy 
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ihe Ikitchem Side of tlhe Door 


Tsiusttim vine anal Cie icen JB IDNA FERBER 


mean but New York In the Pink Fountain 


Room of the Newest Hotel all those grand old form 
and customs handed down to us for the occasion 
rigidly were being observed in all their orivinal quaint 
ness. The vandyked man who .Jooked like a Russian 


grand duke—-he really was a chiropodist -had drunk 
champagne out of the pink-satin slipper ef the lady who 
behaved like an actre she was forelady at Schmaus’ 
Wholesale Millinery, eighth floor. The two respectable 
married ladies there in the corner had been kissed by 
each other’s husbands. The slim, Puritan-faced woman 
in white, with her black hair so demurely parted and 
coiled in a sleek knot, had risen suddenly from her place 
and walked indolently to the edge of the plashing pink 
fountain in the center of the room, had stood contem- 
plating its shallows with a dreamy half-smile on her lips, 
and then hud lifted her slim legs slowly and gracefully over 
its fern-fringed basin and had waded into its chilling midst, 
trailing her exquisite white satin and chiffon draperies after 
her and searing the goldfish into fit The loudest scream 
of approbation had come trom the yellow-haired, loose- 
lipped youth who kad made the wager and lost it. The 
heavy blonde in the inevitable violet draperies showed 
signs of wanting to dance on the table. Her companion 

a structure made up of layer upon layer and fold upon fold 
of flabby tissue —knew all the waiters by their right names 
and insisted on singing with the orchestra and beating time 
witharyeroll. The clatter of dishes was giving way to the 
clink of glasses. 

In the big bright kitchen back of the Pink Fountain 
Room Miss Gussie Fink sat at her desk, calm, watchful, 
insolent-eyed, a goddess sitting in judgment. On the pay- 
roll of the Newest Hotel Miss Gussie Fink’s name appeared 
as kitchen checker, but her regular job was goddessing. 
Her altar was a high desk in a corner of the busy kitchen, 
and it was an altar of incense, of burned offerings and of 
show-bread. Inexorable as a goddess of the ancients was 
Miss Fink and ten times as difficult to appease. For this is 
the rule of the Newest Hotel, that no waiter may carry his 
laden tray restaurantward until its contents have been 
viewed and duly checked by the eye and hand of Miss 
Gussie Fink or her assistants. Flat upon the table must 
go every tray, off must go each silver dish-cover, lifted 
must be each napkin to disclose its treasure of steaming 
corn or hot rolls. Clouds of incense rose before Miss 
Gussie Fink and she sniffed it unmoved, her eyes, beneath 
level brows, regarding savory broiler or cunning ice with 
equal indifference, appraising alike lobster cocktail or onion 
soup, traveling from bluepoints to brie. Things d la and 
things glacé were all one to her. Gazing at food was Miss 
Fink’s occupation, and just to see the way she regarded 
a boneless squab made you certain that she never ate. 





“Sometime When There's No Ladies Round I'tt Tett You 


What I Think She Looks Like" 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


“many— see ads--New Year's Eve 


IRMA DEREMEAUX 


In spite of the I-don’t-know-how- 


diners for whom food was provided 
that night, the big busy kitchen was 
the most orderly, shining, spotless 
place imaginable. But Miss Gussie 
Fink was the neatest, most immaculate 
object in all that great clean room. 
There was that about her which sug- 
gested daisies in a field, if you know 
what I mean. This may have been 
due to the fact that her eyes were — 
brown while her hair was gold, or it 
may have been something about the 
way her collars fitted, high and tight 
and smooth, or the way her close 
white sleeves came down to meet her 
pretty hands, or the way her shining 
hair sprang from her forehead. Also 
the smooth creaminess of her clear 
skin may have had something to do 
with it. But privately I think it was 
due to the way she wore her shirt- 
waists. Miss Gussie Fink could wear 
a starched white shirtwaist under a 
close-fitting winter coat, remove the 
coat, run her right forefinger along 
her collar’s edge and her left thumb 
along the back of her belt and disclose 
to the admiring world a blouse as un- 
wrinkled and unsullied as though it 
had just come from her own skillful 
hands at the ironing board. Miss 
Gussie Fink was so innately, beautifully clean-looking 
that—well, there must be a stop to this description. She 
was the kind of giri you’d like to see behind the counter 
of your favorite delicatessen, knowing that you need not 
shudder as her fingers touch your Sunday night supper 
slices of tongue and Swiss cheese and ham. No girl had 
ever dreamed of refusing to let Gussie borrow her chamois 
fora second, 

Tonight Miss Fink had come on at ten P. M., which was 
just two hours later than usual. She knew that she was to 
be on until six A. M., which may have accounted for the 
fact that she displayed very little of what the fans call 
ginger as she removed her hat and coat and hung them on 
the hook by the desk. The prospect of that all-night, 
eight-hour stretch may have accounted for it, Tsay. But 
privately and entre nous it didn’t. For here you must know 
of Heiny. Heiny, alas! now Henri. 

Until two weeks ago Henri had been Heiny and Miss 
Fink had been Kid. When Henri had been Heiny he had 
worked in the kitchen at many things, but always with a 
loving eye on Miss Gussie Fink. Then one wild night there 
had been a waiters’ strike—wages or hours or tips or all 
three. In the confusion that followed Heiny 
had been pressed into service and a waiter’s 
coat. He had fitted into both with unbeliev- 
able nicety, proving that waiters are born, 
not made. Those little tricks and foibles 
that are characteristic of the genus waiter 
seemed to envelop him as though a fairy 
garment had fallen upon his shoulders. The 
folded napkin under his left arm seemed to 
have been placed there by nature, so per- 
feetly did it fit into place. The ghostly tread, 
the little whisking skip, the half-simper, the 
deferential bend that had in it at the same 
time something of insolence were well assumed, 
and “Yes, miss,” and “ Very good, sir,’”’ rose 
automatically to his untrained lips. Cin- 
derella rising resplendent from her ash-strewn 
hearth was not more completely transformed 
than Heiny in his réle of Henri. And with 
the transformation Miss Gussie Fink had 
been left behind her desk disconsolate. 

Kitchens are as quick to seize upon these 
things and gossip about them as drawing 
rooms are. And because Miss Gussie Fink 
had always worn a little air of aloofness to 
all except Heiny the kitchen was the more 
eager to make the most of its morsel. Each 
turned it over under his tongue—Tony, the 
Crook, whom Miss Fink had scorned; 
Francois, the entrée cook, who often forgot he 
was married; Miss Sweeney, the bar-checker, 
who was jealous of Miss Fink’s complexion. 






“I Seen Her Lookin’ at You When You Served the Little Necks, 


and She's Some Lovety Doll, Believe Me"’ 


Miss Fink heard, and said nothing. She only knew that 
there would be no dear figure waiting for her when the 
night’s work was done. For two weeks now she had put 
on her hat and coat and gone her way at one o’clock 
alone. She discovered that to be taken home night after 
night under Heiny’s tender escort had taught her a 
ridiculous terror of the streets at night now that she was 
without protection. Always the short walk from the car 
to the flat where Miss Fink lived with her mother had 
been a glorious, starlit, all too brief moment. Now it 
was an endless and terrifying trial, a thing of shivers 
and dread, fraught with horror of passing the alley just 
back of Cassidey’s buffet. There had even been certain 
little half-serious, half-jesting talks about the future into 
which there had entered the subject of a little delicatessen 
and restaurant in a desirable neighborhood, with Heiny in 
the kitchen and a certain blond, neat, white-shirtwaisted 
person in charge of the desk and front shop. 

She and her mother had always gone through a formula 
upon Miss Fink’s return from work. They never used it 
now. Gussie’s mother was a real mother—the kind that 
wakes up when you come home. 

“That you, Gussie?” Ma Fink would eall from the 
bedroom at the sound of the key in the lock. 

“It’s me, ma.” 

“Heiny bring you home?” 

“Sure,” happily. 

*There’s a bit of sausage left, and some pie if 

“Oh, I ain’t hungry. We stopped at Joey’s downtown 
and had a cup of coffee and a ham on rye. Did you 
remember to put out the milk bottle?” 

For two weeks there had been none of that. Gussie had 
learned to creep silently into bed, and her mother, being 
a mother, feigned sleep. 

Tonight at her desk Miss Gussie Fink seemed a shade 
cooler; more self-contained and daisylike than ever. From 
somewhere at the back of her head she could see that 
Heiny was avoiding her desk and was using the services of 
the checker at the other end of the room. And even as 
the poison of this was eating into her heart she was tapping 
her forefinger imperatively on the desk before her and 
saying to Tony, the Crook: 

“Down on the table with that tray, Tony—flat. This 
may be a busy little New Year’s Eve, but you can’t come 
any of your sleight-of-hand stuff on me.” For Tony had 
a little trick of concealing a dollar-and-a-quarter sirloin 
by the simple method of slapping the platter close to the 
underside of his tray and holding it there with long, lean 
fingers outspread, the entire bit of knavery being concealed 
in the folds of a flowing white napkin in the hand that 
balanced the tray. Into Tony’s pale eyes there came a 
baleful gleam. His lean jaw jutted out threateningly. 

“You're the real Wissenheimer kid, ain’t you?” he 
sneered. ‘‘Never mind. I'll get you at recess.” 
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This is the Easiest Poker Game of the 
Worid—This New York’"* 


S HE passed the Farragut statue in Madison Square, 
walking aimlessly, he was dimly aware that a 
straight, stalwart young man, threading the fashion 

parade of lower Fifth Avenue, had looked in his direction. 
Mr. Tripp noted him with but half attention; his mind was 
set on other things. It started him into full conscious- 
ness, however, when the other man nodded and smiled. 
Mr. Tripp returned the bow with a nod; and he fell to 
speculating incuriously on the identity of this stranger. 
Neither the face nor the figure rang any bells in his mind. 

Then some one tapped his shoulder, and a voice said: 

“From your look you don’t remember me, Mr. Tripp— 
isn’t this Terhune W. Tripp, known to the police of 


Omaha as Terry? My name’s Cunningham—Frank 
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much there is of that kind of thing —how many people we 
meet, and how it’s touchand go. Especially in my business.” 

“In every business,” replied Cunningham heartily. 
“Now don’t you think I’m offended. Gee-whiz!” he 
burst out; ‘“‘ you could kick me in the slats and you wouldn’t 
hurt my feelings! You couldn’t— because it’s you. Did 
you ever meet a good fairy?” Unaccountably Cunning- 
ham stopped short on that and then repeated musingly 
his last phrase: ‘Did you ever meet a good fairy?—say, 
let me get that down. It’s good—that’s what it is.”” He 
drew an envelope from his coat, took out the chatelaine 
effect which anchored his watch-chain to his lower left- 
hand waistcoat pocket, unlimbered a gold pencil and 
jotted down the phrase. He looked up to meet the frank 
curiosity in the eyes of Mr. Tripp. ‘‘ You've forgotten, of 
course,” he said; “‘but advertising is my line— advertising 
writer and counselor. Busy for ten minutes? I want to 
get this off my system. Of course you don’t remember the 
advice you gave me?” 

“Nog.” A curious smile flitted across Mr. Tripp’s face. 
“What was it? I'd like to listen to any advice I gave in 
those days.” 

“T called on you right afterward to thank you,” pur- 
sued Cunningham, “but you’d gone West for your firm. 
And I just put it off—well, you’ve said yourself that it’s 
touch and go in New York. Don’t see your best friends 
twice a year unless they’re in your line. Sit down!” 

He brushed aside two of the shabby loungers who make 
contrast of Madison Square and disposed himself at the foot 
of the statue, whence his roving eye could survey the end- 
to-end procession of smart automobiles along the asphalt 
and the parade of exotic fabrics, feathers and cosmetics on 
the sidewalk across the way. And so he began to talk: 

“When I came to you,” he said, “I was up against it 
We'd all heard in Omaha how you’d made good in the 
real-estate business. I didn’t know you, but I knew all 
round you. The job had flattened out in Omaha—not my 
fault, either, because I'd really been doing things. That 
was my cue to try New York. And I struck you before 
I’d done rubbernecking at the skyscrapers. You came 
right down to cases. You said: ‘Do you know how to go 
about getting a job in New York?’ Well, I hadn’t thought 
about it in that way at. all. Seemed to me you got a job in 
New York just as you did in Omaha. I suppose I said so, 
for you answered: ‘Bluff, my boy—bluff! Throw out 

.your chest. This is the easiest poker game of the world— 
this New York. They haven’t time to call you. Pays 
them better to take chances and to win out next time if 
they’re stuck this one. In New York your abilities are 
the envelope of the balloon. Bluff isthe gas. You don’t 
rise unless you blow it up with bluff. See? There’s just 
one bluff that doesn’t go here—and that’s the humble one. 
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Bluff Dressed Them and Rendered Them Beautiful! 


What they’re looking for is the best that is. If you say 
you’re a poor young fellow, but hope to do better, they'll 
introduce you to the elevator man. If you say y: 
original big scream, and make a noise like it, they'll listen 
to what you have to say.’ 

“Then I guess you must have asked me what I did. 


I told you I was an advertising writer and intended to 


yure the 


start by doing piece-jobs. You said: ‘Charge ’em the 
limit! If you revise the regular price, revise it upward.’ 
That’s about all I remember; but it was enough. I had 
my eye on the Calicotte Company—TI had watched their 


style of doing business from Omaha and it struck me as 
nifty. I got to the head of the firm; and, once 
I had him on the ropes, I emitted the { 
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J. Cunningham —does that jog your memory?” 

Mr. Cunningham was a young man of about thirty. 
He was straight of figure, definite and rugged of fea- 
ture. His dress betrayed careful prosperity, albeit 
the plaid of his suit was a little overloud, the 
diamond-and-platinum pin which finished his Alice- 
blue neckwear a trifle too aggressive. He stood, one 
hand still on Mr. Tripp's shoulder, smiling down at 
him with a twinkling eye 

Mr. Tripp came out with the truth. 

“I've tried to place you,” said he, “since you 
nodded a minute ago, but | haven’t found the answer 
yet. Curious—I! don’t remember the name either.” 

“Well, you’d know the name if you were in the 
advertising business,” replied the stranger confi- 
dently. ‘Say, honest, this isnocontouch, I haven’t 
looked up your name on the hotel register. I'm not 
going to spring your Uncle Hiram that I knew in 
Malariaopolis. As a matter of fact, I met you just 
once. When you were working for Golden & Baker 
I brought you a letter from your old pal, Johnnie 
Stevens, out in Omaha. You'd been in New York 
just two years, and I was giving a successful imper- 
sonation of the young man seeking his fortune in 
the great, wicked metropolis. Remember now?” 

“* Not your particular case,” said Mr. Tripp. “I’ve 
met the young person you describe, though, about 
seven thousand times. The boys used to send me 
people with letters right along in those days.” 

“Don’t remember taking me to lunch?” con- 
tinued Cunningham. ‘I remember that the size of 
the check you paid for the eats nearly took my 
breath away.” 

“Can't say for sure that I do,” Mr. Tripp replied. 
“Look here,” he proceeded, a smile and a pleasant 
manner drawing what sting there might have been 








followi 
modest yelp: 

“**T am the only big thing that Omaha ever pro- 
duced. They point with pride to me first, and to the 
river improvements second. I’ve been too busy 
advertising other people to advertise myself, or my 
name and picture would have percolated into your 
intelligence long ago. I do things!—that’s what’s 
the matter with me. And I’ve come to do them for 
the Calicotte Company. I’m starting small—for me. 
Just give me the toughest copy you haye—and all 
of it—and watch the goods sell themselves!’ 

“T suppose Ephraim I. Calicotte got a hand loose 
from my clinch for half a second; for he asked me 
what I'd done. 

“*Tone!’ said I, giving him the best punch in my 
repertoire right away—‘ Done! Have you ever read 
the Crowell Corn Catsup ads? No, I suppose you 
haven't, because you’re watching only the Eastern 
mediums. A thousand Western papers, from boiler- 
plate to St. Louis dailies—and I handled ’em all! 
But you know the line: ‘The Corn that Bill Grew.” 
That’s mine! Don’t think I’m a highbrow either. 
I write ads—yes. Lots of people do that. But I sell 
things! Keep yourearonthat.’” Mr. Cunningham 
paused to laugh proudly at himself. 

“Well, in a way of speaking, I’d been talking with 
my eyes shut—just taking your advice and slam- 
ming it through. It struck me, when I got near the 
finish, that I was making some fool of myself. If a 
man had talked to me that way in Omaha I’d have 
had him examined for insanity. I was fairly flab- 
bergasted when old Ephraim I. took the count. 
He said: 

““*We’ve got a particular customer—the Spark- 
ling Syrup people. Suppose you see what you can 
suggest for them.’ 








in his words, ‘‘ you’ve been living in New York since 
that time, I figure. You know as wellasI just how  - 





“I'm Asking for a Place—to Make Good. I Must Make Good!" 


“** Business is business,’ says I. ‘Is that an order?’ 
Lord knows I was ready to jump at the chance; 
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Jl Woman dJustice of the Peace 
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seen~-just piled rocks and sagebrush. We saw a buncl 








rniles away to make a W lor a dying woman, and smh 
took me with her. 

When we were about twelve miles from a house we 
aw two men In a Carriage. They nad yut and a tent 

“T believe those fellow 
have been hunting ante- 
lope,” said the judge, who is 
also game warden, and fol 
lowed them up. Their rig 
howed nothing suspiciou 
and she passed the time of 
day with them and drove on. 

“Suppose they had had an 
antelope?” IT asked. “‘ What 
would you have done?” 

“Arrested them, taken 
them back to the ranch and 
fined them for illegal shoot- 
ing.” 

“But su ppose t hey "d 
refused togo?” I suggested, 
remembering how big and 
burly and hard-faced they 
were, and armed with heavy- 
bore rifles, while we were 
two lone women miles from 





a house. 

The judge merely looked 
at me in a meditative way. He: uking 
the question. 

“T can’t suppose it,” she said finally. ‘If I'd arrested 
them they’d surely have had to go along with me.” 

I knew when she spoke that, big and hard-looking as 
they were, armed to the teeth, too, they'd have followed 
her back that twelve miles and paid their fines if she’d said 
so. That was the woman I had crossed the plains to 
interview. 

At noon we got to the ranch where the woman was dying. 
I did not go into the room where she lay, but heard through 
the open door her moan: ‘If you can’t save me nobody can. 
You will, won't you? You've helped me through every- 
thing the last ten years ou'll help me through this—you 





won't let me die?’ 
The judge came out after a while, tears in her eyes. 
I'd give my right hand to save her,” she said. “It’s the 
first time in the ten years I’ve known her that she’s called 
on me for help and — I've failed her in her last hours.” 

The woman died in the evening after we left, and Mrs, 
Garrett’s daughter, a girl of seventeen, rode over alone on 
horseback to lay out the body. 

Such was the life [ had come out to—life in the raw; 
humor and pathos, hard work, tragedy and sport; isola- 
tion and an immense, all-pervading friendliness; unlimited 
hospitality through the summer, and in the winter long 
months without the sight of a human being but the family, 
except such few men as could get through the snowdrifts 
on horseback. “I have seen times in the winter,” Mrs. 
Garrett once told me, ‘when I'd give my best steer to sit 
down and talk with a woman for an afternoon.” 


Al Solomon in Skirts 


HAD gone for three day I stayed a month. I bor- 

rowed a tent and slept on a pile of alfalfa. The judge 
and I fished and hunted in the afternoons when her work was 
done, and we sometimes cooked over a campfire or ate late 
suppers of fried birds and gooseberry tarts. Many a time 
she turned to and after that made bread, which came out 
of the oven about three o'clock in the morning! I esti- 
mated that we rode and drove over three hundred miles, 
hardly ever seeing a house, and when I came away the 
prized memento of my trip was a game license, issued by 
the first woman justice of the peace in the United States 
to “the first woman tenderfoot’” in her precinct, she 
flatteringly said, who “could shoot a bird and roast it over 
a campfire.” 

The first time I came to the point of my interview and 
asked her what it was like to be a woman justice of the 
peace, she answered: ‘“Why, I don’t know—I suppose it’s 
about like anything else.”” She thought it strange that 
I should take so much interest in it, it was so entirely a 
matter of course to her. ‘‘Out here in Wyoming,” she 
explained, ‘‘women voted before the territory became a 
state, and we think no more of it than we do of gettingina 
load of groceries for the winter—not half so much, some- 
times, when we have to send a four-horse team seventy 
five miles across the plains to Laramie to bring back a ton 
of stuff. 

“Women are eligible for any political position in the 
state, even that of governor, so the fact that a minor 
position like that of justice of the peace is held by a 
woman does not excite the comment it probably would 


of sage chickens strutting to water. She leaped over the 

wheel, pulled the shotgun from the back of the buggy and 

got two on the wing as they rose, one with each barrel. 
Next dav she wa iked to go to a ranch twent 


“His Side Was That 


Being atenderfoot, I repeated Was,’ Fit to Eat’’ 
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in the East, where you women do not have the power the 
vote gives to us, and do not have the same recognition our 
men give to us.” 

I suggested that conditions in Wyoming were very 
different which she readily admitted, pointing out that 
the settled population is largely composed of ranchers, 
many of whom were pioneers in the early days. Even the 
homesteader is a pioneer in a way that the Eastern farmer 
is not; for the farmer buys his land outright, and then he 

may go or come, succeed or fail as happens; but 

the homesteader must make good on the line: 
the Government has laid down for him, or he 

cannot prove up on his hundred and sixty acres 
nd get his title. 

Unmarried women, widows, and women sepa- 
rated or divorced from their husbands have the 
same homestead rights as men; and many women 
have taken up claims, working their own hay- 
fields, grubbing sagebrush, riding after their cattle 
and roping and branding them, and sharing men’s 
lives in the open. Naturally they have shared 
men’s political interests. 

“Why shouldn’t we?” asked the judge. “ Why 
houldn’t a woman hold any office if she is fit 
for it and wants it? I have served four consecu- 
tive terms—-eight years—and I enjoy it. Itisa 
great study in human nature— I'd get the worth 
out of it if I didn’t make a cent. 

** My precinct covers about three hundred square 
miles and lies partly on the plains, partly among 

ins. There are comparatively few fam- 
ilies in it, however, and they are widely scattered, 
as a large part of this land is not only uninhabited 
but uninhabitable. For miles and miles there is 
nothing but rocks and sagebrush and thin grass 
that the stock eats. 

“Raising stock—cattle, sheep and horses—is the only 
industry carried on in my precinct; from which it follows 
that most of my cases have to do with cattle, and the next 
largest group with neighborly quarrels. 

““One of my early cases was alleged cattle theft. Out in 
this country the cattle are all branded, the brands being 
registered at the courthouse in Laramie. This is the only 
way a man can tell his own cattle, for they feed on the 
public range until he is ready to sell them. But it is 
the custom, where you have gentle milch cows coming 
twice a day to the corrals to be milked, to let their calves 
run without branding until they are yearlings. 

‘Now one of my neighbors, a man named Flyter, who 
lived some few miles away, started with one ancient cow. 
At the fall round-up nine calves with his brand appeared 
supposed offspring of his one cow. 

“This set all the neighbors guessing and examining 
their own bunches of cattle to find out where Flyter had 
mavericked the calves. 

“There was another ranchman, Ashley, who lived about 
twenty miles from Flyter, and was one of the large cattle 
owners. He concluded that six of the calves belonged to 
him. He had no evidence except the resemblance of the 
calves to six calfless cows that he knew had come in that 
springs so the following season he set a trap for Flyter, 
and Flyter fell into it. 

“Ashley had a beautiful Jersey milch cow that produced 
a fine heifer. On the inside of the ealf’s hindleg he made 
a slit and slipped a silver dime under the skin. He left 
the calf unbranded to run with its mother in his pasture. 
I saw the calf and mother in his barn myself, and he had 
several other witnesses. 

“‘When the calf was about nine months old it disap 
peared, but turned up later running with its mother with 
Flyter’s brand on its flank. 

“When Ashley came to me about it I told him the best 
thing would be for him'to put the calf and mother under 
lock and key, so that if Flyter took it we could get him on 
the charge of breaking and entering, and I would issue a 
warrant for his arrest. 

“* Ashley said he would do it, but was afraid. Flyter bore 
a rather bad reputation for being the desperate char- 
acter of the community. Stories—I do not know how 
true—were told of his reckless gunplay. According to 
them he had shot several men, and killed one—in self- 
defense. Self-defense was his great standby, and he went 
everywhere with a big six-shooter bulging out of his belt. 
Ashley got to thinking it over and decided he’d rather lose 
the calf out of the pasture, if he had to, than have Flyter 
shoot up the ranch in ‘self-defense’ while he took the calf 
out of the barn. Ashley didn’t tell me this till after he 
went to Flyter and asked him if he owned an all-red Jersey 
calf with a white star on its forehead. 

“*Certainly I do,’ said Flyter. ‘She’s my old Jersey 
cow’s calf—born this spring—got my brand on her flank. 
Who claims her?’ 

.** Well, I do,’ said Ashley, and I imagine he was quaking 
in his boots. ‘You've branded one of mine by mistake, 
Mr. Flyter.’ 

“Flyter said he’d see about it and there was some con- 
versation between them, but nothing heated, and Ashley 
rode off and came down to ask me what he’d better do 
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next, since Flyter claimed the calf, but he —Ashley —could 
prove it his by the dime under the skin of its hindleg. 

‘Ashley was no sooner out of sight than Flyter jumped 
on his horse, a fast one, rode across country and through 
a trail in the hills, and had the caif out of the pasture before 
Ashley got home. 

“‘When Ashley came back with this news I issued a 
warrant and had Flyter arrested, and the case came for 
trial at my house. There was no calf! 

“The court was called to order and the defendant got 
up and asked for a change of venue— which I refused. 

“He had with him a friend, Barrett, who was fighting 
Ashley all the time over other matters. As soon as I refused 
Flyter the change of venue, Barrett rose and said he had 
come to plead the case for his friend Flyter and see that he 
got justice in my court. 

“T said: ‘Mr. Barrett, Mr. Flyter and every one else 
will get justice in my court on the merits of the case with- 
out your help. You are prejudicing the case. If you 
speak again during the proceedings I shall hold 
contempt and fine you.’ 

“** Allright, your Hon-ah,’ he said with beautiful sarcasm, 
and sat down. I contess I was trembling a little with 
excitement. 

“The plaintiff now rose and demanded the calf, claiming 
that it was a material witness. I therefore had to adjourn 
the hearing and send the constable out to Flyter’s to bring 
in the calf. ,Flyter admitted he had taken it, but stoutly 
claimed it as the offspring of his antique cow. The con- 
stable hunted everywhere —the calf had disappeared, hide 
and hoof. 

“At that time I owned a fine Hereford bull and a bunch of 
Hereford cows from which I had six fine bull calves, born 
that spring and still running with their mothersin my fenced 
pasture. I had contracted to sell these for fifty dollars 
apiece; they were to be raised for breeding purposes.” 
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Working to Get Even 


“A FEW days after the adjournment of Flyter’s case, 

Flyter’s son and a young cowpuncher, working for 
Flyter, roped my six bull calves in my pasture, changed 
them into steers and cut off all their tails. So I lost the 
sale of my young bulls. I kept them three years on the 
public range and sold them for beef at sixty dollars a head 
and was rather better off than I should have been had I sold 
them as I originally intended. 

“About a week after the tail-cutting prank a team of 
horses was shot in my pasture, one of them the most 
beautiful mare I owned. 

“Tt was then that I fortunately discovered that in 
Wyoming law, as it then wus interpreted, stealing a calf 
valued at fifteen dollars is grand larceny, stealing a coat 
valued at twenty dollars is petty larceny. This is on the 
theory that calves have no one to watch them, while coats 
supposedly have. I was thus able to send the case for 
trial to Laramie, the county-seat, on the charge of grand 
larceny, where it hung fire for several years. But I lost no 
more stock. Not long ago I learned that Flyter had 
butchered the calf, burned the hide and distributed veal 
among his neighbors on the day I sent the constable out. 

“T have had a good many cattle cases since then, but 
none where gunplay was to be feared, and I am glad to say 
I have settled them all without any more bobtailed calves 
as the result. 

“After I had snubbed Barrett in court he took every 
opportunity to work against me. He was a very peculiar 
and soured character. He had a housekeeper on his ranch, 
a woman whom none of the rest of us cared to have 
anything to do with. 

‘As it neared the time for my reélection to a second term, 
Barrett and this woman drove about the precinct telling 
the voters that I had decided not to run for office or have 
anything more to do with politics, and he was putting up 
his housekeeper in my place. 

“Tt takes some time for news of this sort to travel over 
the country, for the neighbors see each other so seldom. 
But the women were up in arms at the idea that this 
woman should run for office and that I was giving it up. 
I had nursed many of them through confinements, for we 
are seventy-five miles from a doctor and his visits cost 
from fifty to a hundred dollars. We women have to do for 
each other at such times, or in death or other troubles. 
But as soon as they heard I was to withdraw they sent 
or came from miles round, begging me to reconsider if only 
to keep out the other woman. This was the first I knew of 
my withdrawal or the opposition candidate. 

“Barrett had his housekeeper nominated, and I ran 
against her and was elected by an overwhelming majority 

‘After this he avoided me all he could, but it was not 
long before he had to bring a case before me himself. | 
could see by his manner, though he dared not openly say so, 
that he expected small justice at my hands, which made 
me the more anxious to settle the case impartially, though 
my sympathy was on the other side. 

“He had a man working for him, Ed Mapleson, a 
big, powerful, willing fellow and splendid worker, but so 
ignorant he could not keep account of his wages even. 
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‘LLU S TRA TE O Yr H#. T. 


If the law has made you a witness, remain a man of Science; 
have no victim to avenge, no guilty or innocent person to ruin or say 
You must bear testimony within the limits of Science _ BROUARDEL. 


HETHER we believe man is a spirit or a fun- 
gus, that manifestation of him which we call his 
a profound mystery. 

The realm of the mind is of all countries the least known 
and the least explored. What takes place in this dark 
region shut in on every side from human inquiry can at 
best be only a matter of conjecture. It is as though every 
man aat in an inclosed and darkened cell, able to com- 
municate with his neighbor only. by a system of involved 
and intricate signals. 

No idea of the sequestered tenant can be obtained except 
by the interpretation of these signals. All other methods, 
whether proposed by the charlatan or the professor of psy- 
chology, that pretend to disclose what the tenant in his cell 
is doing are mere fancies of the family of witchcraft. 

With pains, with unending care and with prodigious 
labor men have endeavored to arrive at a correct inter- 
pretation of these signals, and all those who urge fanci- 
ful short cuts have their shoulders against the structure 
of human knowledge. 

It is important to carry this in the mind when one 
comes to consider insanity as related to the question of 
the administration of the criminal law. It has never 
been the policy of any civilized country to punish those 
who are irresponsible, and the primary question always 
has been to determine whether a person was mentally 
responsible or not. Now here, as in all questions of 
right and wrong, proper and improper, and the like, 
the law must run some arbitrary dividing line. The 
early English courts undertook to run that line. If one 
examine the expressions of these judges he will be 
struck by the sound common sense of them, 

Lord Mansfield said in Bellingham’s case that the 
question was the ability of the prisoner to judge between 
the right and the wrong. Lord Lyndhurst said: ‘ Did 
the prisoner know it was an offense against the laws of 
God and nature?"”’ Lord Brougham said that if the 
perpetrator knew what he was doing, if he had taken 
the precaution to accomplish his purpose, if he knew 
at the time of doing the desperate act that it was for- 
bidden by law, that was his test of sanity. He cared 
not what judge gave another test, he should go to his 
grave in the belief that ois was the real sound and 
conservative test. 


COnSCIOUSNeSS 
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Legal Standards of Sanity 


HEN questions of uncontrollable impulses and 

curious and dangerous fancies begin to be set up 
for defenses the great English judges met them with 
firmness and equanimity. 

Baron Anderson said in the case of Reg. vs. Pate: 
“The law does not acknowledge the doctrine of an 
uncontrollable impulse if the person was aware that it 
was a wrong act he was about to commit.” 

And Lord Onslow said in Arnold's case: 

“It is not every kind of frantic humor or something 
unaccountable in a man’s actions that points him out 
to be a madman as is exempted from punishment; it 
must be a man who is totally deprived of his under- 
standing anu memory and doth not know what he is 
doing any more than an infant, a brute or a wild beast.” 

And, finally, when the House of Lords inquired of the 
English judges upon the question of mental unsoundness 
as a de fense to crime in McNaughten’s case, Chief Justice 
Tindal s aid 

“To e tablish a defense on the ground of insanity it 
must be clearly proven that at the time of the committing 
of the act the party accused was laboring under such a 
defective reason from disease of the mind as not to know 
the nature and quality of the act he was committing, or, 
if he did know it, that he did not know that he was doing 
what was wrong.” 

This rule, shortly after its publication in 1843, was 
adopted by Chief Justice Hornblower, in New Jersey, in 
the case of the State vs. Spence, and has remained, as a 
later judge has said, so imbedded in the administration 
of the criminal law as to be no longer subject to challenge. 

But the defense of insanity has developed. There is 
hardly a desperate criminal case in which it is not in some 
degree indicated. It is the safeguard of the peculiar and 
the degenerate, and under such vague terms as parancea, 
and the like, ali the landmarks of the English judges have 





been removed and the courts have entered a country of 
confusion. It ought to be pointed out that such omnibus 
terms may mean any kind of peculiarity and under them 
anything may be set up as a defense to a crime, from the 
fact that one fingers one’s waistcoat to the fact that one 
cannot remember the dog’s name. 

Eskridge, in what is perhaps the best textbook on legal 
medicine recently produced in this country, has pointed 
out how vague and dangerous these terms are. Mark this 
Statement: 

“Tt [parancea] really conveys no special meaning of itself 
when applied to any particular form of insanity. It is not 
more definite when employed to designate a certain chronic 
mental derangement than the words in common parlance 
‘cranky’ and ‘erack.” . . . It is rather difficult to 
understand why it has come into so general use.” 

How few sane persons there are under the definition of 
such a term as this! Socrates and St. Paul, Napoleon and 
Goethe and Doctor Johnson were all insane. Lincoln was 
insane, for he is said to have had a number of delusions. 
Descartes, Luther, Wesley and Knox would have come 





A Sailor Feigning Madness Persisted in Attempts 
to Cast Himself into the Sea 


within the classification, while Mohammed, Joan of Are 
and Emanuel Swedenborg were actually paranceics. 

The administration of the law cannot be maintained 
against a mere mass of peculiarities. It must return to the 
sound doctrine laid down by the English judges. It may 
be that in some cases this will work hardship, but the law 
is a human device, the line must be run somewhere, and it 
cannot be better drawn than it was by Judge Tindal in the 
McNaughten inquiry. The reason is that there are no tests 
that can be safely applied except in what are well-defined 
cases of insanity. 

The great serious medical authorities have said: 

“The symptoms that prove the impairment or destruc- 
tion of the mental integrity ef. the individual are the only 
positive evidences of insanity.” 

It is this destruction of the mental integrity of the indi- 
vidual that is to be ascertained. The symptoms that 
indicate this destruction have been studied and grouped 
so that today all forms of real insanity, such as in fact 
destroy the mental integrity of the individual, are definitely 
known and their symptoms definitely known, so that it 
is impossible for any man successfully to pretend any 
well-established form of insanity. 


DUN WN 


This may appear to be a sweeping statement. But no 
reputable alienist can be found who is prepared to deny it. 
No doubt to the ordinary criminal it seems compara- 





tively easy in a desperate position to feign madness. How 
can any one gay whether or not he is insane? But, unfor- 
tunately for him, long as the courts insist that only 
established and well-known forms of in anity shall be 
received as defenses the criminal is merely wasting | 


time, for no man has the ability or the intelligence to 
present the symptoms of any established for 





unless he is really ins ane. Gorget said that no person who 
had not made the insane a subject of study could simulate 
madness so as to deceive a physician we Ih acquainted wit! 


that form of the disease. Connolly said that he co 
hardly imagine a case that would be proof t al 
efficient system of observation; and Haslam declared 
“To sustain the character of a paroxysm of active insanity 
would require a continuity of exertion beyond the powers 
of any sane man.” 

The difficulty in most of the cases is that the physician 


called in to examine the prisoner is not himself sufficient 
acquainted with the symptoms of the determined form 
of insanity. It is the uncertainty of the incompetent 


expert that proves the criminal’s greatest safeguard. 

William Barr, a na 
peddler, was convicted of robbery in the Court of 
Sessions in the city of New York on December 16, 1870 
and sentenced to prison for ten years. On the first da: 
of February, 1877, Barr, while at work clearing s1 
from the sidewalk on the street in front of the prisor 
refused to obey the keeper and killed him with a shovel. 
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Mistakes of Those Who Feign Insanity 


— he was removed to the cour ti jail he begar 
‘Y¥ to act in a foolish manner, made incoherent replies 
to questions and mumbled about spirits and devils. He 
pretended a complete loss of memory respecting him- 
self and the most recent events, and shouted and 
whistled. This man had once been confined 
asylum and there was no lack of persons who believed 
that he was insane. 


The experts who examined him did not convince 
these persons; they pointed out that the man wa 
cle “arly an impostor and one of them said of this case: 

“Tf we take the prominent features of a given case 
of real lunacy and group tl - together the result is a 
consistent whole which can be classified in some one of 
the recognized forms, and to imitate which with a 
degree of success, even for a short time, would re« 
the dramatic powers of an accomplished a 
then the physical symptoms would still } 
On the other hand, the feigner, as a rule, to wl 
Barr’s case is not exceptional, ha f 
the order or sequence of the symptoms, or of the forms 
of the disease he is trying to simulate, presents but a 
medley of inconsistencies, which almost invariably leads 
to his detection. He merely supposes that a | 
is one who has, to use a common phrase, ‘1 hi 
mind,’ hence he tries to show that his own mind is 
gone by conducting himself in the most absurd man 
ner. He pretends not to know the simplest fact 
about himself, such as his age, nativity or civil state; 
fails to recognize his nearest and familiar acquaint- 
ances; says he cannot count or tell the day of the week, 
and frequently reverts to the subject of his pretended 
delusions or hallucinations; he avails himself of every 
opportunity to attract attention, and his symptoms seldom 
fail to assume an unusual degree of activity whenever he 
is conscious of being observed. nlike the genuine lunatic, 
he tells you that he is insane, or ‘out of his head,’ and i 
not offended at being ‘accused of lunacy.’ 

“The real lunatic, when you accost him, will summon his 
wits together, brighten up, and for the time seem les 
insane than he really is. The impostor, on the contrary, 
dismisses his wits altogether, and is more absolutely and 
abjectly insane when you speak to him than at any other 
time.” (Vol. 35, American Journal of Insanity. 

Nevertheless, Barr constantly maintained his pretense of 
insanity, and but for the fact that a note which he endeav- 
ored to pass to a prisoner in a neighboring cell fell into the 
hands of his jailer persons about him might have contin- 
ued to believe him insane. This note ran: ‘Friend Thorp, 
I have got a hard time of it; they have tried to hang me, 
but they are not smart. Iam obliged foracigar. Barr.” 

Barr was, in fact, as the experts pointed out, not only 
perfectly sane but he was a courageous criminal. He said 
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Just Before He Took 
His Life He 
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By Harris Dicksom 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. E£. CHAMBERS 


OLE RELIABLE STARTS THE EXCURSION TO AFRICA 





HE Trojan floated her sailing signal at the dock. 

Thin smoke curled ipward from her funnels. Sea- 

men laced her loins with many aring and eyelet 
deckboys rubbed her windows and polished her brasse 
Electricians, mechanics, cooks, and Guick-stepping lads in 
white jackets hurried through hidden passages withir 


Black-faced men in her grimy depths toiled at her boilers 
and bunkers, heediess of what went on above, like coral 
insects that build beneath the waves. Officers ran their eye 

along spar and rigging, tested every lifeboat and davit 

grooming their racer for the long, long track. Alertly still 
she lay, keel and wheel, breathing from the bottom of 
her lungs, holding her steely muscles in leash; calm with- 
out, but trembling through every nerve and fiber like a 





thoroughbred at the starter’s post , 

In contrast with her crew’s discipline, masses of unor- 
ganized, undirected people surged back and forth across 
her deck and dock. Like breakers they ebbed and flowed, 
congested in the corners and rushed out again. A mingled 
stream of comers and goers jostled on her gangplank 
restless, excited peop!e who spoke all tongues and wore all 
garbs. Some for the first time launched their adventures 
upon the deep; others, drawn by the lure of intangible hori 
zons, longed for strange lands and craved the salt-sea odor 
in their nostrii 

Through that motley throng upon the dock came a 
ruddy-faced man, with a broad white Panama covering his 
gray hair, and a linen suit that flapped like sailcloth around 
his sturdy legs —Colonel Beverley Spottiswoode, cotton 
planter, of Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

Beside him walked two top-hatted Englishmen, men of 
affairs in the tight little island. 

At the head of the gangplank the Cojonel turned. 
“Zack!” he calied, ‘ Where's Zack?” 

**Comin’, suh.” 

A middle-aged negro, built on the economical plan, 
tore himself through the crowd as if he were getting 
through a wire fence, an orange in one hand and a yellow 
suitcase in the other. New store-bought clothes hung 
on him in corrugation a new flaming red necktie rode 
the back of his neck. He took out a new handkerchief, 
removed a new hat and mopped the same old bald territory 
underneath. 

“Cunnel, I never stopped a minute — jes got dis orange 
whole drayload of trunks had me blocked off. Reekon 
dey don’t know who I is! I’m gwine over to larn dem 
niggers in Africky.” 

**Get aboard, Zack—unless you want to swim.” 

Both “Englishmen deferentially indicated the gang- 
plank and stood aside for the Colonel to descend. After 
them came Zack, followed by a couple of side-whiskered 
servants with the hand-luggage. 























Nuthin’, Nuthin’ 'Cept Water. Dis is a Mighty 
Good Place fer Baptists’ 





““MayI venture tosuggest, Colonel, that we meee 
inspect your cabin at once? Lord Meadow- 
croft instructed us to see that you were made } 
comfortable.” ‘ 

The Anglo-American coalition inspected i 
in force. The cabin was more than comfort- 


able; it was luxurious. The Englishmen 
dissected it in detail—even to seeing that 
the magazines were the very latest. 

“*We hope you like your cabin, sir.” 

The Southerner glanced around him 
sleeping room, sitting room, bath, and quar- 
ters for Zack. ‘I don’t need all this. This 
is no wedding trip.”’ 

‘‘Lord Meadowcroft’s instructions, sir. 
Our Government is your debtor, sir.””. And 
the Englishmen bowed. 

“His lordship hopes, sir ” The older 
Englishman indicated a stack of books, 
pamphlets and official reports, piled upon 
the table. ‘His lordship would be pleased, 
sir, if you would examine these reports on 
our cotton-planting experiments in Nigeria, 
Uganda and the Sudan. Then, sir, you might 
advise our honorable board of governors 
more intelligently on the affairs of our new 
syndicate in the Sudan.” 

The Englishman stepped back while 
Colonel Spottiswoode ran through these 
documents. “I’ve read most of these. Your trouble seems 
to be lack of water, and trifling labor. I never saw an 
irrigated cottonfield—we have too much water; overflow, 
you know; levees break—and nobody can understand a 
labor problem until he gets on the ground. That’s why 
you long-distance planters go broke.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed the Englishmen; ‘‘our honorable 
board of governors are a jolly good bit away from their 
plantations; but you will set all that to rights, sir.” 

Zack stood in the middle of the sitting room, holding 
his gripsack and pasting down the edges of a hotel label. 
“Huh!” he muttered. ‘Dat Irish feller didn’t want to 
paste no tag on my gripsack—huh!” 

“Zack,” remarked the Colonel, “there’s your room; 
walk in and hang up your-hat.” 

At first, Zack only peered into the servant’s quarters; 
then, like a pet ’coon, he began to projick with its glitter- 
ing appliances. ‘‘ Dis sholy is one curious washbowl—got 
hinges, an’ er spout like er pitcher. Seliny ain’t never gwine 
to believe dis.”’ 

“Here, Zack,” the Colonel called; “‘let’s go up on the 
guards and see her shove off.” 

On deck again, his English friends plied him with 
mature and deliberate suggestions to promote the growth of 
cotton under the British flag, while Colonel Spottiswoode 
curiously watched the arrival of belated passengers. A 
tall young man, dressed in the extreme fashion, halted at 
the upper end of the gangplank. Two servants carried 
his small bags, while another held in his arms a bored- 
looking bulldog with spike-studded collar. The young man 
paid attention to nothing but the dog. His man inquired: 

“Shall I put your luggage aboard, sir?” 

“No; beastly nuisance!’’— he addressed the dog. “Jack, 
old fellow, do you want to go? I leave it to you.” 

The dog seemed more satiated than the master, with no 
hopes for a novelty on either side of the Atlantic. 

““Warren,” asked the young man, “‘is it going to rain?’ 

“I think so, sir.” 

“Put the luggage aboard,” Mr. J. Blair Eaton ordered 
wearily. With languid indifference he and his dog 
descended the gangplank. Behind Mr. Eaton stepped Joe 
Sloan, the gambler. While Eaton hesitated whether to go 
or stay, this man never removed his shifty eyes from him. 
Joe Sloan’s nose wasn’t straight with his face and Joe 
wasn’t straight with anything. Nature never put such a 
crooked sign on straight goods. Mr. J. Blair Eaton didn’t 
believe in signs. 

At the lower end of the gangplank waited a burly man 
with a blue cap and hand-satchel. ‘ You're late, Joe,’’ he 
growled. “I thought your fellow had flew the coop. I 
was fixing to get off this boat.” 

“Yes, Cap; he changed his mind forty times in:twenty 
minutes—slippery fish, but mighty good when you catch 
him.” 

“Well,” whispered the big man, “cabin’s all ready; 
cigars and liquor—brands that he likes. We've got to 
make a killing.” Cap Wright strolled off while Joe leaned 
casually against the rail. In passing back, Cap nudged 
his partner. ‘“‘Look who’s here!”’ pointing to Colonel 
Spottiswoode and the Englishmen 


: 





“Changed a Heap, But I'd Know Him" 





crooked nose in that 
| direction. 
i “‘Well, who is it?” 
he asked. 
““Who? Why, don’t 


—s Joe slanted his 
j 


j you know Prince 
{ Jim?” 

; “Prince Jim!” Joe 
i Sloan almost ex- 
f claimed dloud; the 


younger gambler 
gazed admiringly upon 
aman of whom he had 
long heard as the 
acknowledged king of 
their craft--who had 
enriched their tradi- 
tions with monuments 
of skill and daring. 

“Don’t he put up a 
stiff front !”’ whispered 
Cap. “**'Tain’t no other 
man in the business 
would be smooth 
enough to bring them 

—— re spectabl ooking 
blokes to the steamer 
and stand them up 
before everybody. Them’s his letter of credit. There’s 
good picking on this ship; Prince Jim ain’t no tin-horn 
piker.” 

Reflecting upon Prince Jim’s exploits, Cap’s reminis- 
cence mill went to work: ‘ Well, well! I ain’t seen him for 
twenty years. Once in a while we'd get word of him work- 
ing the P. & O. steamers out of Sydney to Ceylon. He's 
changed a heap, but I’d know him: linen clothes, Panama 
hat, southern planter style —that’s Prince Jim.” 

Zack did not mean to get separated from the Colonel, 
but those people were doing so many interesting things it 
was like watching a parade. He just naturally drifted along 
deck and got caught in a jam at the foot of the gangplank. 
People shoved him backward until a timid voice spoke 
at his elbow: “I beg your pardon, sir, but I am in your 
way.” Miss Stanton wriggled around until she saw his 
black face, then she laughed. 

“Oh! it’s you, Uncle.” 

Zack beamed. ‘ Yas’m, it’s me; how come you know 
*twuz me?” 

The young girl laughed again. “I heard that gentleman 
speak to you—the one in the linen suit; both of you are 
from the South, aren’t you?” 

“Sho is. We’s from Vicksburg, Mis’sippi. You cum 
frum down yonder too—I knowed dat de fust minute you 
spoke ‘Uncele.’”’ 

Doris Stanton only nodded: ‘“Aren’t these people 
rough? I’m afraid they’ll break my violin.” 

Zack saw that she was hugyving a violin case, so he 
reached out a lean arm and braced himself against the 
rail. ‘Stand still, missy; dey ain't gwine to shove you 
no mo’.” 

“Thank you, Uncle.’ 

‘“’Tain’t nothin’ ’tall, missy, an’ not much o’ dat. Is 
you gwine on dis scussion?”’ 

“Yes; I am going on the excursion, Uncle—what is 
your name?”’ 

“Zack Foster, miss; but everybody, white an’ black, 
calls me ‘Ole Reliable.’’’ ‘ 

Miss Stanton giggled, which opened Zack’s confidences. 

Yas’m; all dem big-bug white folks, up and down Cherry 
Street, dey knows me reel good; and ’tain’t nary one of 
‘em but what gives Ole Reliable a mighty good name. 
You know, missy st 

“Hush!” she said. ‘‘Look!’’—pointing to the dock. 

Last night Miss Stanton had heard a wonderful Italian 
woman singing her farewell to America amid a glitter of 
lights, a deluge of flowers and an audience that cheered like 
mad. How the girl’s heart beat! Now she maintained 
her position at the gangplank to watch this famous singer 
come aboard the Trojan. : 

Others were waiting. The dock bristley~ ith leveled 
cameras like cannon from a fortress. Doze .>” f reporters 
stood with notebooks ready: the world hu.» .d to hear 
what this woman wore, how she talked and ked, what 
colored ribbons were on her dog. Was Castelleone really 
her husband, or was she going to marry Reifenstein? 
everything —anything. 

“Look, Uncle Zack!’’ Miss Stanton gasped as men 
began to clear a passage for the diva. She was going to see 
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The Wortd Hungered to Hear What This Woman Wore, 











Tatked and Watked 





pa ed an open door; the odor of flowers stopped her. 











her off the stage. The second officer waved his hand 
people stand aside. A retinue of menservant tumbl 
along beneath their boxes, bags and bundles, which | 
been forgotten until the last moment. Others came 
armfuls of flowers; gorgeous roses dropped their pet 
made a path for tl inger’s feet 

A sh l gave ¢ he mai ( 

di Castelleone held aloft a hayst of American Beautie 
marching in the van of her | } ‘ t ‘ 
Aurora bowed g i ( 1 ur i 
talian, with her pet dog, and a blonde German wl 
bore her parrot in a cage. Click! click! ¢ ! t 
cameras. Aurora smiled and b d so that e Ar 
newspapers might print pretty pictures of her prett é 
Miss Stanton clapped her hands and joins 

cheer. 

When Castelleone put his foot upon the deck he turned 
to make some gallant remark to the signor - but he 
not dare. She was tired of his following her fr I 
over America—and he kne 

**Look, ¢ ip,”” said Joe moan; I saw those three fel- 
lows rollin’ °em mighty high in Washington. Maybe the 
Prince is after ther 
« “‘Hopeso; then he'll let us alone.” 

The great singer being safely aboard, an « er ¢ 
order: ‘All ore! Miss Stanton watched the te 
laughing, hyste husbands were sep 
from wives, parents f{r en, friends from fri 

ire * { r XE ‘ i Du t ‘ 
magazine he ¢ ed e « ed Phe 
nobody nere ft tell e £ IDV; not | cares!”’ \ 
stream of peopl ed | to the doe a late passenge 
tumbled over them to get ab Chains rattled, rope 
creaked —t | began te 1 thousand handker 
chiefs went fiuttering. Everybody i iving to some- 





body. 


For a moment her eyes blurred. “ Doris Stanton, you’re 





a fool; you’re going to cry!"’ She gulped in her thr 
i¢ 


and lifted her head defiantly. 





The ship began to tremble and groatr y smoke 
from her funnels changed to dense black. A widenir 
crevasse yawned between deck and doc} ° rhe jagged K) 
line of New York became visible—a vague and spectra 
city against a vague and spectral sky. Miss Stanté 
wormed her small self away from the rail, got clear an 
fled with the violin. On the way to her modest cabin she 








She paused and stared inside—a wilderness of r 
masses of carnations, beds of violets—a _ profusion 
orchids, silk ha trappings Phe nger 
maids were setting things to rights. 

“I don’t care; I don’t care—I’m happy!” she insiste 
then rushed into her own room and snatched a shrivel 





houquet 


from 





1e These were not the kind 
flowers that florists | 1 with purple ribb , but the k 
that come from cou rarde? ed up | t 
Doris remembered ever bush and knew where eve 








blossom had grown. She darted to the right-hand dec} 


which was almost deserted, 





pieces and began scattering petals on the water. One 
one they fluttered down and her dim eyes followed the 


f g nast 
iting past. 


*Dat’s jes fer luck, ain’t it, missy?"’ Zack’s sympathetic 


face looked very homey. He understood. 
+ lanl 9 


“Yes, and for pluck too—we all need pli 


“Dat’s jes what Seliny keeps a sayin’ to me. She 
argufies dat I sets too much sto’ on luck. But, Lordy! 
missy, when I gits in hard luck it mought rain twenty-dollar 


golepieces an’ ketch me wid boxin’ gloves o 

















“Missy, Play Ole Black Joe 
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Teeny Bit" 
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Game and Guides 


By Frank Ward O’Malley 


TLLEUVUSTRATE DO 


of how to shoot. We were fortunate in that we already 
had guns. A cousin of mine who lives at Patchogue, 
Long Island— he’s in the livery business—promised to 
lend me his shotgun, and Steve owned a Springfield rifle 
belonging to the Seventh Regiment, which he had for- 
gotten to return when he resigned from the regiment at 
the outbreak of the Spanish-American War. With these 
two arms Steve, so we agreed, on alternate days could 
bring down grouse, woodcock and other game birds while 
I was securing fresh supplies of larger game each day with 
the rifle. Fortunately, too, directly beneath our offices 
in lower Broadway is a large sporting-goods shop, the 
manager of which we had met upon our return from a trip 
over the Fourth to Atlantic City. Steve’s private office 
is directly over the sporting-goods manager's office, and 
as Steve had hurried out of his office to go to Atlantic 
City without remembering to turn off the faucet of his 
washstand we became acquainted with the manager 
because of this when we got back to town. 





So now Steve 
and I sought out the manager again, and although at 
first he said—rather coldly, we thought—that he could 


Se 7 


PETER NEWELL 


the fish—and then spend that afternoon picking out the 
different kinds of big game in the zoo from the illustrated 
catalogue. We convinced my wife that the trip to the 
aquarium would be wasted, inasmuch as it would be unnec- 
essary for us first to stalk game fish ‘ 
term for which there is no 


“é 
+ 


isa technical 


synonym that the lay reader will 


understand —before catching the fish, whereas an entire 
Sunday could be spent profitably at the Bronx Zoo. So 
my wife and my married daughter— Mrs. Cale Durkin, of 





Upper Montclair, New Jersey —and 
to the zoo right after church. 


Getting Pointers at the Zoo 

F YOU have a good working zoo in your town, tudy the 
animals there as we did first until you 
sight without seeking the aid of the iliustrated catalogue. 
My wife, who did post-graduate work in pedagogy at 
college, first of all decided that we each should get one of 
While Steve was buyir 


wife explain 





1 know them by 


the twenty-five-cent catalogues. 
number of them at the gate my 
now would lead the way from one anima 


ment to another, and as we picked out the 




































Steve and I Fired Together and 
Zastantly the Chattering Ceased 





[Nore~A glance at the pages of any 
of the periodicals devoted to fishing and 
shooting shows that even the actual bag- 


ging of the game is but second 
ing an article about the hunting trip for 
3 favorite field and stream magazine 
upon one’s return to town. The writer 
made his first and only trip into the wood 
ierstands the return- 
know all 

Whttn 
to he a 
it to his fellows to 


tell how the thing wa: done.} 


ry to writ- 





recently and now ur 
ing hunter 
about it 

through hard ‘ xper 


yearning to let fol 
It’s a natural vanity. 
ience one get 


crackerjack, one owe 


UST where and howI should 

spend my late autumn and 

early winter vacation, which 
I was to start on as soon as the 
boss got back to New York from 
his annual hay-fever holiday, was 
answered for me when one day I 
happened across a nature book 
called How to Tell the Wild Flow- 
ers From the Large-Mouth Black 
Bass, by a Mr. Oliver Herford. 
Scattered through the work were 
attempts by the author either to be facetious or, it may 
be, to write down to the so-called popular intellect; but 
enough of the great outdoors remained in the book to 
cause me to decide to go into the north woods to shoot 
some moose, caribou, bear, venison, canvasback ducks and 
other wild game, and to catch some salmon, brook trout, 
weakfish, bass—both large and small mouth—and other 
fish on rainy days when the woods would be too damp to 
enter without one’s umbrella. And, I may caution the 
amateur right here, hunting in the rain is folly. The thick 
woods tear your umbrella so badly that in a few moments 
it is next to useless, and the noise of the ripping silk often 
has a tendency to frighten off moose. 





i 


We Increase Our Knowledge of Nature 


Y WIFE’S oldest brother, Steve, who was to spend his 

vacation with me, had suggested that we devote at 
least a part of our holidays to a Knights of Pythias reunion 
at Wilmington, Delaware. But when Steve had read the 
nature book he, too, was fired with the ambition to bag 
messes of moose, caribou, venison and the other game and 
fish I already have listed. My wife put her foot down on 
our shooting bear because of the possible danger. 
pleaded that as he never had tasted a bear he would like 
to shoot at least one. My wife threatened to take our guns 


Steve 


away from us, however, unless we promised to shoot only 
moose, caribou and venison among the larger animals we 
had selected to get. So we promised. 

Fishing, as we already knew—even a layman knows—is 
merely a matter of casting a baited hook into the water and 
then drawing the fish into the boat by simply cranking the 
Good shooting, however, requires some knowledge 


reel. 








“You Wouldn't Fire on the Grand Old Stars and Stripes?"* 


‘Ohio—he gave me enough working , 


give us no hunting or fishing advice, 
he did recall, while Steve was buying 
the half-dozen rods and the assorted 
landing nets that a clerk showed us 
how to use with each rod, a number 
of things that would help us. We 
invited him to lunch with us at the 
Lawyers’ Club to make out a list of 
sporting goods for us, and before the 
luncheon was over the manager had 
relieved our minds by writing out a 
compact list on the backs of some 
menucards. Alsc—hisnameisScozer 
and he comes, I think, from Dayton, 


rules about marksmanship to enable 
me to grasp at least a good theoreti- 
cal knowledge of shooting long before 
the waiter had given Steve the check. 

That evening at home we had the 
good luck to run across a magazine article by a man named 
Richard Harding Davis, entitled My Camping Trips With 
the Czar, the Kaiser and the King, which was meaty with 
suggestions about everything needed in the woods, from 
pith helmets down to wrist watches; and we added these 
things to our lists of equipment. One realized after read- 
ing the article that about the only thing to do now was to 
enter the woods and put all this knowledge into practice. 

My wife suggested, however, that on the following 
Sunday we might put in our last day at home profitably by 
studying, at the aquarium in Battery Park, the individual 
characteristics of the various kinds of game fish we had 
decided to catch—the profiles, complexions, and so on, of 


specimens that we had decided to shoot in the 
woods Steve and J were to check each ki 


our illustrated catalogues for further study at home 


that night. My wife could find no moose depart- 
ment in any of the aisles of the zoo, but she selected 
some beautiful ermine, mink, blue fox, marter 
and a set of white fox, which she especially 





us to try to match in the woods for our second 
daughter, Bertha, who has half decided t« 
a trained nurse. We promised to try to do so and 
also to look out for a chinchilla stole and muff —I 
mean, of course, that in case we came across a 
bevy of chinchillas in the woods to bring down 
enough of them to make astoleand muff. Secretly 
I checked off a small tawny deer with white spots 
on its flanks 
all the more surprised over her new automobile 
coat when the time shuzld come upon our return 
from the woods to unpack our cases of heads and 


»>pecome 


secretly so that my wife would be 


hides. And while my wife hurried two aisles to 
the right and one to the left to ask one of the 
managers whether there was a moose department 
in the zoo, Steve, cautioning me to silence, checked 


I could see that, 
mind was made up. 


off two kinds of bears. 
or no promise, Steve's 


promise 














Many Fish Were Frightened Away Just as They Were About to Eat the Bait 


At home that evening my wife took our catalogues a 
from us, so we couldn’t cheat, and examined us. 
and me she placed opposite her at the library table, where 
we could see the pictures of various animals in the zoo 
catalogue while she blotted out the printed names of the 
animals with her forefinger. Then Steve and I were to 
write down on slips of paper three guesses for each picture. 
Deer, it almost goes without saying, nearly always can be 
told because of their horns, but it’s surprising how often 
one is mistaken in the names of other game, especially in 
the small fur-bearing animals that my wife wanted. 

We were letter perfect by ten o’clock that night and all 
ready for our start on the following morning. We ran over 





steve 














Noaise of the Ripping Silk Often Has a 
Tendency to Frighten Off Moose 


the lists of things catalogued in My Camping Trips With the 
Czar, the Kaiser and the King magazine article, and found 
that we were equipped with everything needed, even down 
to the few books suggested in the article—Van Bibber, 
Gallagher and Other Stories, Soldiers of Fortune and A 
Year From a Correspondent’s Notebook. We found that 
a large trunk apiece for clothing, and so forth, and a steamer 
trunk to hold the ammunition, were more than sufficient for 


Lhe Progress of a Sane Young Mam 


By SAMUEL, G. BLY WIE ve 


T WAS hot in Washington on Wednesday, 
the second of August last—so hot you 
could fry an egg on the pavement at Ninth 

and F if so be your taste ran to fried egg d la asphalt; and 
it was even hotter than on that torrid corner in the gla 
ceilinged chamber of the House of Representatives. 

Only a few wilted statesmen were present at noon, 

the chaplain languidly besought that they should be puri 
fied from all guile and let it go at that. It may 
there was a feeling that some of those statesmen 
coatless and within the zones of influence of the 
fans in the various committee rooms—should have 
guile removed too; for no sooner had the 
cluded his thirty seconds of prayer than the absence of a 
quorum was suggested. The heated statesmen came pour 
ing in from all sorts of places, shoving themselves sulkily 
into their coats, and answered to their names as the roll 
was called. Two hundred and thirty-three of them 
responded, each asking his neighbor: ‘‘ What's up?” 

It wasn’t long before they all found out. After Mr. 

Burke, of South Dakota, had corrected the Record to s 
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how 
he voted in the negative on a certain proposition instead 
of answering ‘“ Present,’”” Oscar W. Underwood, the Demo 
cratic floor-leader, and by the same token the majority 
floor-leader, was up. Also, Oscar W. Underwood was cool! 
Two hundred and thirty-two statesmen were moist to the 
point of saturation and heated to the point of liquescence; 
but Underwood was cool. Not a bead of perspiration 
gemmed his brow; not a sag was i his collar and his 
shirt-bosom preserved its pristine gloss. 

He had a newspaper in his hand; 
gasping patriots on both sides took notice and shoved up 
their temperatures a degree or so by clapping vigorousl 

“The gentleman from Alabama is recognized,” said the 
Speaker, leaning forward eagerly as if he knew what 
was coming. 

“Mr. Speaker,” began Underwood calmly, 
passionately and coolly 
Speaker, I rise to a question of personal privilege. 
Democrats applauded more. The Republica: 
grinned. It was no affair of theirs, save as a show. 

He asked that the clerk read from the newspaper he held 
in his hand, and sent a page-boy scurrying up to the desk 
with it. The cierk read in that singsong manner in which 
all reading clerks read. It was a telegraphic dispatch from 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and it began: ‘“‘The recent activity of 
Representative Underwood in defeating the attempt by 
Champ Clark and others to reduce the steel and iron 
schedule has met with the disapproval of W. J. Bryan.” 
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our needs. This baggage we shipped ahead to Eustis, 
Maine, where already was waiting for us our guide, 
old Fred Allen, the prematurely gray old young man 
of the mountains, champing at his tobacco 
and ready to lead us from this last stop at the north 
side of civilization northward over the Buckboard 
Trail to the Enchanted Lake country some place 
beyond in the wilderness, 

On a morning, then, Steve and I took a last 
at our trunks piled in the corridor of the little hotel 
at Eustis—Fred Allen had told us the night 
that it would be next to impossible for him to carry 

the trunks over the twenty-five miles of rough trail 
from Eustis to Upper Enchanted, so we left 
the hotel and started northward afoot 
.44 strapped to his belt, placed me at 
the line—I carrying the 
day—and back of me he placed Steve, who carried 
the Seventh Regiment gun at full cock. Fred fol 
lowed about a block and a half to the re » that the 
large American flag that he held aloft marched 
would not, he explained, scare game we 
might come upon. 

The flag, he furtner explained, he 
whenever he’s guiding so th: 
mistake him for a deer. 

“You wouldn’t fire on 
Stripes?” he asked us. 

I reproved him for even thinking of such a thing 

“Not even if you thought it was a moose carr 
the flag?”’ he persisted. The question 
lous, but we calmed his fears 

And so with guns coc} ed we soon were swallowed in the half- west of Third Avenue and ne 
light of the trail. That gloom beneath the natural Gothic 


arches of evergreen caused a bit of sentimental catch at the 
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threat, a gripping such as once before I had felt while listen- gun so soon to come, the n ty crash in the thicket, the 
ing to several great orators one night at the end of a cam blood-red, dying eyes of the moose, caribou, venison, and 
paign, pleading with an audience for our nation’s very life 0 forth, as the beautiful wild things of the woods, gazing 
blood in the assembly room of Tammany Hall, which is o ip at us with reproach in their big eye rolled over and 
the north side of Fourteenth Street, New York, a few door perished Conciuded on Page 30 
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generalship and saneness that had caused a wakening of 
nterest in him among the people pushed that good opin- 
on which had been formative to form, and naturally 
ut Underwood in the light of being available for the 
Democratic nomination for president. 

Hence, unless conditions change very materially before 
the Democratic national convention is held, Alabama, 
first on the rolleall, instead of yielding to some other state 
farther down the list when it is time to place favorite and 
favored sons in nomination, will send an orator to the 
platform in her ewn right and present for the consideration 
of the delegates the name of Oscar W. Underwood, of 
Birmingham, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
in the Sixty-second Congress and door-leader of the 
Democratic majority in the House. 

A great many men wise in public affairs have held that 
the Fathers who made the Constitution would have builded 
even better than they did if they had included in that 
document a provision that no man is eligible to the presi- 
dency in this country unless he has served a certain length 
of time in the legisiative branch of the Government. It 
was urged for Mr. Taft that he was extraordinarily well 
qualified for the presidency because of his long experience 
in Governmental matters. Granting that Mr. Taft had 
long experience in the executive end of the Government, 
he was wofully deficient in knowledge of the legislative 
end; and this has been apparent all through his term. 
So with Mr. Roosevelt. The tragedy of the death of Major 
McKinley will hold his name high among the names of our 
presidents; but, considering him critically, no historian at 
all familiar with the facts can deny he was an expert presi- 
dent, a capable president, a president who could secure 
results, a president who knew how to deal with the Con- 
gress which makes the laws he must execute, because of his 
long experience and service in the House. 


Underwood's Methods Like McKinley’s 


No: when you talk of a man as a receptive or an 
f aggressive candidate fora presidential nomination you 
tot up his qualifications; and, no matter whether Under- 
wood's name ever gets before the convention or not, no 
matter if it receives no votes save those of Alabama, the 
fact is he is highly qualified so far as the mechanics of the 
Government is concerned. He has served in the House of 
Representatives for seventeen years. When he took his 
seat, in December, 1895, he was thirty-three years old. 
He was placed on the Committees on Public Lands and 
Expenditures on Public Buildings. In the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress he was promoted to the important Committee on 
Judiciary, and in the Fifty-sixth went to Ways and Means. 
He was on Rules and the Irrigation of Arid Lands in the 
Fifty-seventh Congress, on Appropriations and Irrigation 
of Arid Lands in the Fifty-eighth, and in the Fifty-ninth 
went back to Ways and Means, where he has since 
remained, arriving at the chairmanship in the pres- 

ent or Sixty-second Congress, when the Democrats 
gained control of the House. 

In all these years he has been a quiet, systematic, 

steady worker—not demonstrative, not flashy, but 
studious and industrious; and the mere reading of 
the names of the committees on which he has served 
will show how wide his experience has been. He has 
touched all phases of the legislative side of the Gov- 
ernment and mastered them. So far as the mechan- 
ics of this Government is concerned—the knowledge 
of how to do the things that must be done—there is 
no man in Congress who is the superior of Underwood. 
And, without laying myself open to the charge of 
booming Underwood, the more knowledge of the 
mechanics of the Government that is brought to the 
White House by its four-year resident the better 
things will be for the country at large. 

Somebody asked me once if I didn’t think Under- 
wood is a good deal like McKinley in many ways. 
Laying aside whatever criticisms there may be of 
McKinley, the fact is as I have said —he was a most 
expert and effective president because he knew how 
to do things. I think the comparison fairly apt. 
McKinley was a Republican and a protectionist —and 
Underwood is a Democrat and a believer in tariff 
for revenue; but the two men had many traits in 
common. McKinley was, and Underwood is, a stu- 
dent of tariff economics. McKinley got his results 
by compromise, by conciliation, by smoothing diffi- 
culties away, by a polite consideration of the claims 
of others, by being willing to give and take, by suave- 
ness and civility that masked a real.determination 
and so does Underwood. McKinley recognized the 
vast complexities of the legislative machine and knew 
how to harmonize difficulties that were pressing; 
knew how to straighten out tangles and avoid pit- 
falls—and so does Underwood. McKinley knew 
when to recede and when to advance, and when to 
stand stock-still in a position—and so does Under- 
woog. When McKinley talked of the tariff, for 
example, he knew what he was talking about —and so 
does Underwood; but McKinley was, and Underwood 


is, tolerant of the opinions of others, and is ultimately con- 
cerned in getting what seems best for his party. I make 
no comparison here of the men other than a comparison 
of their methods. McKinley was effective—and so is 
Underwood. These are the reasons why. 

Underwood’s position when the Sixty-second Congress 
was called into special session by President Taft last April, 
for the purpose of passing reciprocity legislation, was a 
position of tremendous difficulties. He was made chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee. He had been 
second to Champ Clark on the Democratic minority of the 


committee in the Sixty-first Congress, in which the House 


had a Republican majority and passed the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff law; and third in the Fifty-ninth Congress, when the 
House was also Republican and when he was ranked on 
the minority side of this committee by Champ Clark and 
Bourke Cockran. Cockran was out of Congress when the 
Democrats came into control of the House and Clark was 
made Speaker. Without protest, Underwood succeeded 
to the chairmanship of the committee. 

Underwood was in the House, though not on the Ways 
and Means Committee, when the Dingley tariff was made; 


and he was on the Ways and Means Committee when the 


Payne-Aldrich law was constructed. Though the Congress 
had been called into session for the specific purpose of 
passing reciprocity legislation, to which the Democrats 
were favorable, the House was Democratic mainly because 


of the dissatisfaction of the people with the Payne-Aldrich 


tariff law, the election that made the House Democratic 
being the first opportunity the people had to express that 
dissatisfaction tangibly. 

The Democrats had a majority of nearly seventy. They 
had not had possession of the House for sixteen years. 
They were politically hungry and politically thirsty. They 
needed sustenance. They thought they had a chance to 
elect a president in 1912 and get full swing at all the per- 
quisites and prerogatives of the Government; and each 
man of the two hundred and twenty-eight Democrats was 
full of schemes for making this chance a certainty. They 
were all anxious to revise the tariff in order to keep faith 
with the people, but they had many plans for revision and 
many shades of opinion as to how it should be revised. 


They felt their power and importance. They were eager, 
avid, enthusiastic and none too prudent. 
Underwood was made leader of these men. His task 


was to hold them in line, to keep them together, to get 
them at work intelligently and ecohesively —to get results. 
He knew that the Democratic party, if it was to have any 
response from the people in its demand for the election of a 
Democratic president in 1912, must show the people it is 
trustworthy and fit for confidence. He knew of the vary- 
ing opinions as to what should be done with the tariff; 
knew of the enthusiasm and lack of judgment, the partisan- 
ship, and even the fanaticism of some of his followers; 
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knew they had been so Jong outside that the attainment of 
the inside position might lead to excesses in legislation. He 
chose his lieutenants well and went at the job. 

His task is not yet completed. The president vetoed 
the tariff bills that were formulated in the House under 
Underwood’s direction and intrinsically his, though 
changed in many particulars in the Senate and im confer- 
ence, There will be more tariff legislation in the House 
in this session. The president has demanded it and the 
Democrats are willing to go at it again in their gwn way. 
What Underwood must do again is to hold his party in line 
to meet as complex a situation as he had to meet in the 
extra session that ended last summer—and never forget 
for a minute that there is a presidential election next year 
that undoubtedly will be largely decided upon the tariff 
question. 

Judging the future by the past, he will do it. It is a situa- 
tion charged with dynamite. Many of his Democratic 
colleagues are anxious for radical action in many ways. 
The Congress will not adjourn until just before the first 
national convention is held. The record of the present 
House will figure largely, not only as to the individual for- 
tunes of Underwood but also as to the fortunes of whom- 
soever shall be nominated by the Democrats for president 
and that candidate’s success at the polls. 


Underwood’s Own Tariff Platform 


HE tariff cannot be put in the background in the coming 

presidential campaign. It will hold astrong place in the 
fight, no matter what may be the outcome of the present 
session of Congress. In this situation the tariff views of 
Underwood, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
that will frame and present first whatever tariff legislation 
is to be attempted at this session, are important. This is 
his tariff position—in his own words: 

“The urgent necessity for a revision of the present 
tariff laws of this country is apparent to all. In the first 
place, the present revenues are again running behind 
expenditures and are not sufficient to support the Govern- 
ment; in the next place, development of improved business 
methods and advances in the processes of manufactures 
due to improved machinery have made the taxes levied 
under the present Payne Bill and the Dingley Bill out of 
adjustment with the present needs of the business interests 
of the country, 

“In many instances these taxes have prohibited impor- 
tations to such an extent that they do not produce revenue 
and have become a direct injury to the great productive 
interests of the nation. 

“The differences that exist between the two great par- 
ties are not upon the issue of protection against free trade; 
but the true issue is one that desires to write a protective 
tariff that leans toward prohibition of imports, and the 

other a revenue tariff that favors competition. 
Though we occasionally finc a free-trader within 
the Democratic party, the great rank and file of the 
party do not favor the doctrine of free trade. There 
has never been a platform of a Democratic national 
convention since the organization of the Democratic 
party that has advocated free-trade theories; they 
have always maintained the true position of the party 
was in favor of a tariff for revenue only. There 
never has been a tariff bill enacted into law by the 
Democratic party that has not favored the doctrine 
of a tariff for revenue only as opposed to a tariff 
levied along free-trade lines, such as the revenue laws 
of Great Britain. 

“The most distinctive Democratic tariff bill ever 
written on the statute books of the country was the 
Walker tariff of 1846; and, though the duties levied 
under that tariff did not exceed thirty per cent ad 
valorem, they were levied almost universally on 
articles imported into this country from abroad, 
very few importations being allowed to enter this 
country free of duty. 

“The true distinetion between the two great 
parties of this country, to my mind, is the difference 
between a prohibitive tariff bill and a competitive 
tariff bill, The Republican party favors a tariff that 
will raise some revenue to support the Government, 
but at the same time will prohibit as much foreign 
merchandise as possible from coming into the coun- 
try to raise revenue at all. Though the Republican 
party has repeatedly declared it favors a tariff to 
protect the difference in cost of production at home 
and abroad, in fact it favors a protection of the man- 
ufacturers’ profits; and the Republican party has 
continually fixed the rates levied at the custom 
house so greatly in excess of the difference in cost 
of production at home and abroad that in many 
cases the rate has become prohibitive, and no im- 
portation was allowed to enter at all. The Demo- 
cratic party has always declared for a tariff for 





revenue only. 
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Oscar W. Underwood, Representative From Alabama. 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee 


“Tt is true that any tariff taxes that are levied 
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HOUGH Miss Coving- 

ton insisted on extra 

rehearsals for The Wine 
of Life Company there was a 
feeling of unrest in her associ- 
ates that did not escape even 
Una. The older actors, the 
girl noticed, wore veiled and 
troubled faces, as though they 
carried secrets too unpalata- 
ble to be made a matter of 
discussion. 

Una had felt that she alone 
was the ill-used and unhappy 
member of that company. 
This feeling had not dimin- 
ished when, after looking 
through the five daily papers 
which contained reports of 
the performance, she found 
that her name was not once 
mentioned. It was in the 
more leisured columns of a 
weekly cailed Saturday Night 
that she discovered a mildly 
eulogistic paragraph mention- 
ing her as a newcomer and 
giving a brief analysis of what 
was described as her ‘‘ comedy 
bit.”” 

‘“‘This young lady,” the 
paragraph continued, “has a 
keen appreciation of ironic 
humor. The strokes were 











broad, but there was sensi- ‘‘You Don't Know What it Costs; 


tiveness behind them. There 
may have been moments of uncertainty, but the spark was 
there—the promise of future power. The one puzzling 
thing is that a young lady so beautiful as Miss Carberry 
could reconcile herself to a makeup so hopelessly hideous !"’ 

This paragraph acted like wine on the girl’s tired body. 
She read it and reread it, staring at her own name until 
it fell to pieces under her eyes—until its utterance came to 
mean nothing. She cut out the column and decided to buy 
a dozen more papers. Then she suddenly asked herself 
where they could be sent. Her first thought was of Jim 
Sayles; but Jim Sayles had passed beyond all memory and 
all care of her petty little struggles. 

It came home to her, as she sat brooding-eyed above 
the outspread paper sheets, how friendless she actually 
was; how few persons in the world cared whether she 
failed or succeeded; how few she would have to share in 
her future triumphs when those triumphs were final 
achieved. She felt that sometime later in life she 1 








have more leisure for establishing the ties of affection 
gratitude with those about her. As things were now, it was 
all worry and work and struggle to show that she was not a 
failure. Sometime, some where, there would be more of 
a chance for the softer and milder things of life. 

Then, of a sudden, she thought of Hempel. An unde- 
fined sense of shame crept over her as sh2 remembered 
him. The hurly-burly of the last two weeks had wiped 
him out of her consciousness She had not even called to 
see him or sent him a word of explanation or farewell. 

She marked the paragraph in the column which she had 
cut out and under it wrote: ‘‘This is my only excuse.” 
Then she folded it and put it in an envelope, addressing it 
to Hempel’s Twenty-third Street studio. Yet, once st 
had parted with the clipping, she felt that she had parted 
with some pillar of moral support. This feeling of depriva- 
tion eventually drove her to buy another copy of the paper. 
In it, from time to time, she kept reading the paragraph 
which spoke of ‘‘the promise of the future’’ and of “the 
spark”’ being there. She went over it again and again, 
until the words seemed to wear out like the pages of a club- 
room paper too often read. They deliquesced into a mere 
jangle of sound. Yet, even in that jangle, she could detect 
a vague and dreamy undertone of music. 

It was that same afternoon she met Steger, not fift 
yards from the theater door. 

“Why so blithe, little one?’”’ he asked with his he 
yet not unkindly smile. 

“It’s good to be working,” she said, unconsciousl; 
repeating a phrase she had heard fall from the lips of an 
older actress the night before. 

Steger stood looking down at her with his habitual half- 
studious, half-admiring stare. It was a mannerism to 
which she had become reconciled. It no ionger touched 
her into a vague and inarticulate uneasiness. 

“Can you keep a secret?”’ he asked her. 

“What is it?’’ she said, her apprehension aleap at the 
unusual solemnity of his round and wrinkled face. 
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You have!” answered 
Una, moved by that declara- 
tion into an attitude of letting 
by gones be bygones 


Steger saw the softer light 


come into Lhe ucid hazel eyes, 
She stood before him, be- 
leagueringly slim and girlish, 
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ever think o’ marryin’ me?” 
he said Vv na laugh that was 
quite without mirth. 


She shook her head slowly 
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Before the end of the first week she was compelled to 
sell her two stage gowns, still as good as new, to a Sixth 
Avenue dealer, at a calamitously low price. The following 
week she had to turn to her list of artists’ addresses and go 
about seeking work as a model. She thought of Hempel 
many times during that week, but some vague shame kept 
her from going to his studio. She wished to avoid explain- 
ing, she kept telling herself, the failure of the production in 
which she had figured. Yet she knew at heart that her 
reluctance to meet Hempel lay on more personal grounds. 

Twice during the next month she secured “extra’”’ work 
in city performances. This brought her eight dollars a 
week. Averse as she was to appearing en masse and 
speaking lines only as one of a mob, she was alert and 
conscientious in going through her foreordained movements 
and speeches, and in the second production was openly 
proclaimed by her stage manager as a good ‘‘ worker.” 

She was by this time quite fixed in her determination 
to adhere to “the legitimate.” She could never willingly 
forsake drama for musical comedy. She had heard and 
seen enough of that branch of theatrical work denom- 
inated ‘‘musical’”’ to realize the gulf that separated the 
two. Drama, she knew, was more respectable, It had not 
that Dienysian taint which seemed to attach itself to its 
lyric derivative, with its “show” women and dancers and 
pony ballets and chorus girls. She was virginal by instinct. 
Her abhorrence for the unsavory side of Bohemianism was 
innate. She met. with an occasional affront and an ocea- 
sional temptation from time to time, for she was too young 
and too attractive to- pass unnoticed in a world where 
physical appeal was the primary asset; but these she both 
ignored and evaded. She was too set in her purpose, too 
preoccupied on her remote yet ever-alluring ends, to be 
greatly troubled in spirit by the casual uncleanness of the 
road over which she was hurrying. 

Steger sent for her at the beginning of the New Year 
and jubilantly announced that he had “copped” a great 
part for her. 

“Tt’s a ‘medium’ in The Airship Girls,”’ he explained, 
‘and it’s good for thirty a week. You'll do a month of 
one-week stands; then Chicago till the end o’ the spring. 
Then we're boiling it down to bring to New York for 
a roof production. That'll keep you goin’ all summer 
long—and a chance to show these Broadway sheep what 
you're good for!” 

Una shook her head. “I can’t take +,” she announced. 

Steger seemed nonplused. 

“But it’s good for a straight six months—and thirty 
a week right through!” 

“It was kind of you to think of me,”’ was Una’s answer. 
* But I can’t take it!” 

Steger groaned audibly. He repeated her phrase, ‘‘to 
think of me,”’ with-an expression of disgust on his face. 

“Why, I’ve been pullin’ wires for three weeks to get you 
that part,” he grimly confessed. He was less flippant of 
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manner than of old, and there was some- 
thing that amounted almost to hunger on 
his flabby-cheeked face as he sat studying 
the girl in front of him. 

“T’msorry,” was all she could say. She 
realized, as she stared back at him, how 
ameliorating were the influences of purely 
business relationships. She had been able 
to condone much in him as an active 
agent in The Wine of Life Company. 
Now that their lives had nothing in com- 
mon, she was keenly alive to the grossness 
of the body before her, to the significance 
of the flabby-lidded eyes. 

“Say,” he said out of the silence that 
hung heavy between them, “what’s the 
matter with you havin’ dinner with me 
tonight?” 

Again Una shook her head. 

“I’m sorry; but I can’t!” 

“Then tomorrow night?’’ he de- 
manded as if it were an_issue he had 
determined to settle one way or the other. 

She could afford to smile at him with 
her slow and wistful smile. This smile 
had the trick of sobering rather than light- 
ening up her face. It seemed to touch her 
youth with a melancholy and autumnal 








in some way seem 
involved with a secret 
defeat. 

‘*Er—there’s just 
one drawback,” Uhl- 
mann was explaining. 
“The cost of this pro- 
duction is something 
fierce. It’s keeping us 
tied down in the mat- 
ter of salary list. We 
can’t do what we want 
to, especially this 
spring.” 

He had been fussing 
with a pile of papers 
on the table before 
him. He suddenly 
wheeled about in his 
chair and shot the 
question at her: “‘ Miss 
Carberry, what would 
you play this part for?”’ 

Una thought the 
matter over. There 
was no show of either 
haste or excitement in 
her voice as she an- 








pensiveness. There wasa forlornnessinits 
beauty; it was like late October sunlight 
on misty wheatlands. It stabbed through 
the blinking Steger with the poignancy of 
possession denied. And it might have been his once, he 
remembered, if he had only played his eards differently! 

“You can’t imagine,” the girl was saying, “‘how busy 
this looking for parts keeps me!” 

“A part isn’t the only thing in the world!” ventured 
Steger out of a ponderous bitterness. 

“It is for me,” said the girl with her forlorn little ripple 
of a laugh as she rose to her feet. And in her final smile 
and bow, as she turned to go, there was something word- 
lessly valedictory; something which made even the stolid 
and self-satisfied Steger realize how far apart their two 
worlds lay. 

“Well, good luck to you!” he called out after her almost 
blithely, with the abandonment of enforced relinquishment; 
for he felt at heart that their circles of activity would never 
again come together. And no road other than their work, 
he knew, could ever unite them. 

It was, oddly enough, the same representative who had 
sat beside Steger on the opening night of The Wine of 
Life who early the next month somewhat startled Una 
with a request to come to his office. 

When Una in due time appeared before him—there was 
no wait this time in the outer office—he shook hands with 

her, swung a chair about on its heel, told her to sit down, 

and began talking to her as though Una Carberry and 
her career were the subject of his daily meditations. 

“‘By-the-way, are you engaged?” he finally and off- 
handedly inquired. She had found out, in the office 
below, that his name was Uhlmann. 

“I’m considering an offer for musical comedy,” was 
Una’s equally offhand reply, but her heart was going 
like a pneumatic riveter. 

“You're thinking of musical comedy?” And Uhi- 
mann’s surprise was exaggerated for his own personal 
ends. She was thinking, as he spoke, of her wasted 
labors with poor Jim Sayles, of the nights of drili in 
chorus work, of the dancing steps so slowly learned. 

“Why shouldn’t 1?”’ temporized the girl. 

“Because you’re cut out for the other kind! I have 
said that ever since I saw you doing that crying act up 
in Toronto!” 

Una waited a little guiltily until he went on again. 

“And I’ve got the greatest little part for you that 
ever happened. We're working over an English comedy 
called Lady Wantage’s Release, making it American and 
calling it The Sleepwalker. There’s a part in that—no 
bit, remember!—the part of a slavey who’s held down 
and imposed on and overridden and abused until every 
ounce of spirit in her seems broken. She cries and 
whimpers through a whole act and a half. Then, ali of 
a sudden, the worm turns—turns! Do you get that? 
D’you get the drama of it? She has her big crying 
spell; then, out of a clear sky, she lets out at em. She 
gives ’em a flood of billingsgate that makes their back 
hair stand on end. Oh, it’s great—great!” 

“‘And you wanted me for that part?’’ Una inquired 
without enthusiasm. 

“My dear girl, that part was made for you. I’ve been 
nursing it and hiding it away for you for the last six 
weeks. You can make up thin and you can make up 
young. And you can cry—you'’ve proved that! It'll 
bring you on Broadway in four weeks’ time. It'll make 
you!” 

Una, as she sat there fusilladed by his factitious 
enthusiasm, was thinking that all life’s triumphs come 
with a tinge of disappointment —that so many victories 


It Came Home to Her How Few Pers 
sons in the World Cared Whether She 
Failed or Succeeded 





swered him. 

“For fifty dollars a 
week,’’ she said; ‘‘ with 
gowns supplied.’’ 

His gesture of mingled surprise and incredulity was of 
the essence of that profession for which he so sedulously 
labored. 

“Fifty dollars!” he cried. ‘Why, in an off season like 
this I can get ex-stars for a figure like that!” 

“But they wouldn’t be young,” retorted Una with her 
slow and pensive smile. ‘And very few of them would 
be thin.” 

“T could get twenty women inside this office in an hour 
who’d snap up this part for less than that figare—women 
with Broadway reputations.” 

“The figure seems a rather low one to me,” was Una’s 
retort. ‘And, as I say, I’ve had this other offer.” 

“Are they paying you fifty dollars a week?”’ challenged 
Uhlmann. 

“T’d refuse to play with them for less,” was the girl’s 
quiet-toned answer. 

Uhlmann essayed a gesture of impatience. 

‘Look here—let’s get down to business! I'll give you 
forty a week, supply gowns and draw up a contract in ten 
minutes’ time!” 

Una was firm. There was no wave of intoxication to 
bewilder her judgment. She could afford to be definitive. 
It was not the sort of part she wanted. It was not the 
character of stagework she had hungered for. But she 
was almost at the end of her rope—and beggars, she 
acknowledged, could not always be choosers. 

UhlImann’s practiced eye saw that argument was useless. 

“All right then,” he conceded—‘“‘fifty dollars!”” And 
his right hand went out to a contract blank, on which he 
began scrawling heavily inked lines. 

**And gowns,”’ added Una. 

‘‘And gowns,” he echoed as he continued to write. 

““When do rehearsals begin?’’ Una casually inquired. 
She wondered why the fire, the rapture, had gone out of it 
all. It seemed a matter of mere business, of exactions and 
counter-exactions. 

** Monday, at ten,’’ Uhlmann answered as he stood up 
and made room for her at the table. ‘Sign here! And 
here, please!’ 

She took the pen in her hand, studied the written 
additions he had made to the printed form, pondered over 
them for a moment or two, and signed her name without a 
tremor. 

““We expect great things of you, Miss Carberry,” said 
Uhlmann as he blotted the signatures. 

“T’ll do my best,”’ answered the girl a little absently. 
She was, in fact, wondering why she could be so listless and 
diffident. Was it, she asked herself, that she was growing 
older—that she was already old, if not in actual years, at 
least in spirit—in something more tragic than mere time 
itself? 

“‘Monday, at ten,” repeated the curt and businesslike 
voice of Uhlmann as his finger touched the electric button 
on the side of his desk. 
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| rae the first hour of its first rehearsal Una had small 
love for her part in The Sleepwalker. She was still 
too much a novice to have any definite idea of its dramatic 
possibilities. She still had the beginner’s passion for 

something that was “‘sympathetic.” 
When she heard her fellow actors designating her réle as 
a “Rube part” she even grew to abhor it—to abhor it as 
only a young woman keenly alive to personal ridicule can 
despise that which leaves her the butt of ceaseless laughter. 
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Yet this very abhorrence and the listlessness in which it 
resulted only seemed to add to the effectiveness of her 
interpretation. The part, it is true, came to her already 
fixed in character, thanks to its earlier success on the 
London stage. There were no exacting demands for 
originality. But her sense of mimicry was strong; she 
soon learned to reproduce the attitudes and the antics of an 
English stage manager who knew what he wanted done 
and just how it was to be done. Her memory, too, was 
good and she was scrupulously attentive to details. There 
was a certain acidulated pleasure, as the actors became 
letter perfect and the play rounded out into shape, in 
hearing the titters and guffaws of her companions as she 
rehearsed her scenes. She went through these scenes with 
a vague sense of shame and the thought that she was 
clowning for the mere sake of fifty dollars a week. 

The Sleepwalker’s six days on the road were little 
more than a week of dress rehearsals. It was a week of 
ceaseless toil and contention, of revisions and counter- 
revisions, under the ever-argumentative scrutiny of the 
firm-heads and the play-doctors from New York, with 
alterations and additions and subtractions enough to 
bewilder the oldest actor in the cast. Una noticed that her 
part, on the whole, showed a tendency to expand. She 
became very tired and nervous toward the end of the 
week, and even had a few sharp words with the English 
stage manager as to the reading of one of her lines. It 
was the smiling and placative Uhlmann who brushed aside 
the quarrel with a whispered word or two in the manager's 
ear—but Una adhered to her reading. 
her later and praised her work. He said it was not the 
sort of thing to go well on the road—it was especially 
meant for the metropolitan audience. Misinterpreting the 
cause of her depressed spirits, he tried to cheer her up by 
wise shakes of the head and cryptic warnings to watch out 
for what she was going to do to New York. 

Weary as Una was in mind and body that opening night 
of The Sleepwalker on Broadway, she could not escape the 
infection of febrile excite- 
ment that had already 


Uhlmann came to 


In that third-act scene, accordingly, she let explode all 
her pent-up emotion, all her smoldering indignation, all 
the passion of a frustrated great desire. 

The audience, held breathless for a moment, watched 
the ecstatic anger of that grotesquely impassioned figure. 
Then again, louder than before, came the inundating tidal 
wave of laughter. It rose and receded and rose again; it 
reawakened in remote and weak-sided ripples; it inter- 
rupted speeches and embarrassed the actors. 
in the balcony became hysterical and had to be helped out 
of her seat. An extremely stout man in the second row 


of the orchestra gurgled and choked and rocked whenever 


One woman 


Why or how it was, she could 


to speak a line. 
not understand. All she knew was that she was the butt 
of their derision, the target of their foolish and vapid 
laughing. They applauded and shouted for her at the end 
of the scene. An effort was made to go on with the action; 
yut the audience would have none of it. Una had to be 
pushed bodily on the stage by the indignant Uhlmann. 
There she stood blinking up at her mockers, with scarcely 
a head-nod of thanks, as desolate in spirit as a Christian 
martyr in the pit of the Colosseum. And a critic on the 
following day speke of Miss Carberry’s adherence to the 
fidelity of her rdle, even in taking her curtain calls. 

That next day also brought the verdict that The Sleep- 
walker was to be the laughing hit of Broadway. Una’ 
part was revamped and rehearsed, her characterization 
was studiously broadened, and the play settled down 
for an all-summer run. Una found herself interviewed 
by a dramatie-column writer or two, and from the volumi 
nous pages of the Sunday papers she occasionally saw her 
own face staring out at her. She also found herself the 
heroine of various exploits and the theme of various para 
graphs at the hands of an industrious and imaginative 
press agent; but she continued to go through her work with 
the mirthless regularity of a captive in a treadmil 


She consoled herself with the memory that she was at last 


Una began 


able to save money. She was rigorous in her self-den 
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crept through the com- 
pany. She felt, as she 
heard the preluding 
orchestra through the 
drop, the same impulse 
to key up, to give out 
in one supreme effort 
everything she could 
to strain every nerve to 
crown her work with sin- 
cerity. Yet, as 
made her entrance, with 
her smudged face and 
her tightly braided pig- 
tails, studiously toeing in 
as she carried her great 
pile of crockery plates, 
the roar of derisive laugh- 
ter that came from the 
audience sent a wave of 
bewildering nausea 
through her spare young 
body. So complete was 
her surprise she dropped 
the plates—and this un- 
timely accident gave rise 
to so prompt and so pro- 
longed a roar of laughter 
from ar uncomprehend- 
ing audience that a 
discreet management 
thereafter nightly sup- 
plied Una with two dol- 
lars’ worth of crockery 
to meet the same fate. 
All she knew at the 
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time, however, was that 
they were laughing—and 
laughing at her. Shewas 
the object of their derision. 
a wayward and petulant anger. It made her sullenress 
something more than mere pretense. It added to the 
comicality of that most hated of parts. 

She was given a “‘hand”’ as she stumbled off; 
body in the darkness of a wing-shadow said: 
kid!” But her misery was immeasurable because it was 
inexpressible. 

Her third-act scene, the sudden explosion of anger a 
those above her, was merely a matter of dynamics. It 
was merely a matter of husbanding her voice and energy 
until the right moment. 
carried itself along. She had mastered the scene at the 
end of one week’s rehearsals. And she abhorred it less 
than the other scenes, because in it she felt she could be 
sincere. She felt that she could give it a touch of dignity. 
She had persuaded herself that even insolence, enacted 
with sufficient passion, could be translated into something 
not unlike tragedy. 


It filled her proud spirit with 


and some- 
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It was easy to do, because it 














She Had a Few Sharp Words With the Stage Manager as to the Reading of One 
saving wherever it was possible. Every cent was counte 
every unnecessary expense was curtailed. She had ke 

0 well the misery of being without mone he 
termined to feather her nest while the cl ‘ t 

Then, when she had saved four hundred d 
startled the rest of the company id took the bre ho ) 
Uhlmant 1} issociates by handing in her > weel 
notice. They expostulated in n Ihe t pred 
out result rhe offered 1 incre ( r it ) 
contrat ior he part witl 4 guaralr ( Di eer 
a year; but it was all useless. She hated the role 
intended to ¢ I And to this de mn she cl 
the blind obd of yout 

As soon as she was free she began looking about for a 
new The Independe nts, outraged at her abandor 
ment of an assured success, branded her as unreliable and 
carried their punitive me asures to the point of denying ner 


an audience. TheSyndicate, viewing her as an Independer 


follower, found nothing to offer her. 
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Yet she was not discouraged. She discovered new pro 
ducing offices. She ferrets out ne ncies She told 
herself she could aff she te that somewhere 
in that calli wit! multifar l ( r there 
must be a corner for her 

She lived fruga cony ed of } ne 
her chance Would on ene eve iM ‘ t CSS 
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better to ive her mone y She would need clothes, she 
warned herself; the betraying bald light of the in-bathed 
treets made her ashamed of her ol rand shoaddier dress¢ 
Yet each addition to her wardrobe duly weighed and 
pondered over. Every cent was c ted. Her one idea 
was not to drift into that impro le e characteristic of 
the play actors among whom she lived 
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earlier weeks whe he wa posing of 
regret, as though the held somet! gy to be «¢ ed This 
feeling of regret, as tl | g di | hened, t ime an 
actual pain. She finally summoned up suflicie courage 
to climb the stairs to Hempel 110 

A feeling of relaxed will crept rough her as she made 
her way slowly and timorou up those familiar steps, She 
longed for an establishment of the old relationship. She 
even felt that if Hempel would be kind to her she could be 
doubly gracious to him he ought of tl homelike 
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The Year’s Business 


N HIS annual report the Secretary of Agriculture says: 

“The climatic conditions of the early part of the grow- 
ing season of 1911 were adverse to agriculture throughout 
the country east of the Rocky Mountains in a degree that 
exceeds all records. . . This combination of drought 
and heat was the severest test to which the crops of the 
immense area covered have been subjected during the 
many years covered by records.” 

Nevertheless we produced four and a half billion bushels 
of cereals, which is under the preceding five-year average 
by less than four per cent—and a record crop of cotton. 
For ail big crops except cotton the price is higher than a 
year ago, and the total farm value of the crops was five 
and a half billion dollars, or slightly more than it was 
in 1910. 

The value of all agricultural products was nearly eight 
and a half billions, or only three per cent less than in the 
year before. Our corn crop alone was worth almost as 
much as the total agricultural production of Italy and 
Japan combined. 

Turn now from agriculture to business as a whole. 
Undoubtedly business was disturbed and depressed by the 
Sherman Law, especially in the latter part of the year. 
Like the summer's heat and drought, that law was a severe 
test; but as a matter of fact we went right on making, 
distributing and selling things on virtually as great a scale 
as ever and at about as good prices as ever. All the sta- 
tistics show this. The law induced a bad spell of untoward 
financial conditions; but the country is an infinitely long 
way from being “ brol:e.”’ 


The Court of Commerce 


FE HOPE Senator Poindexter’s bill to abolish the 

newly created Court of Commerce will receive early 
and favorable consideration. Introducing the bill, the 
Senator said: “‘ With one or two exceptions, the commerce 
court, in every important case where the petition was filed 
by a railroad, has enjoined the orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. . . . The Spokane case was 
carefully considered by the commission for years. Con- 
clusions were tested by application to actual business 
before ordered into effect. And yet the raw commerce 
court, without special experience, on a brief hearing, 
enjoins this carefully considered and thoroughly tested 
order.” 

Suppose you were building a dam and had employed a 
competent civil engineer; but your lawyer insisted that 
all the engineer’s orders must be subject to review by him. 
In the course of some years, if the engineer were sufficiently 
patient in explaining the import of his various orders the 
lawyer would understand all the problems involved in 
the construction of the dam; in short, he would become 
nearly as expert as the engineer himself. 

However, while the lawyer was acquiring this expert 
knowledge you wouldn’t be apt to make much progress 
with the dam. 

That is about the situation created by the new commerce 
court. The Interstate Commerce Commission, by years of 
investigation, has become familiar with the problems of 
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trensportation. The commerce court act simply makes 
this expert body subject to a body that does not know so 
much about transportation. That the general effect of the 
court will be to paralyze the Commission—at least until 
such time as the court itself becomes expert in transpor- 
tation—seems most likely. This new court illustrates 
Mr. Taft’s passion for turning over as much as possible 
of the Government to the learned but extremely dilatory 
hand of the judge. 

There is no question here of denying the railroads a right 
of appeal to the courts. That right they always have had 
and always will have. 


A New Tail for the Ticket 


OME six or seven million Republican voters, we imagine, 

will be mildly excited and more or less disappointed by 
the unofficial statement that Vice-President Sherman will 
not stand for renomination. 

Broadly speaking, they had not heard of Mr. Sherman 
before half a dozen gentlemen, in convention assembled, 
selected him as their vice-standard-bearer, with reversion- 
ary rights to the chieftainship of the party and the nation. 
They will be mildly excited with wonder as to whom Mr. 
Penrose, Mr. Lodge and a few others will select next 
summer to receive their homage and their votes. 

Mr. Sherman proved an excellent candidate—that is, 
his residence, while not offensively costly, was sufficiently 
imposing to form a fine background for the family-group 
pictures which the newspapers published during the 
campaign, while the sobriquet of Sunny Jim, which the 
press agents at once invented for him, had a finely opti- 
mistic and democratic sound. Six or seven million Repub- 
lican voters, having at last got their subchieftain definitely 
outlined in their minds so they can recall at will his full 
name, his nickname, the state he comes from and one 
or two of his best stories, will be more or less disappointed 
at the prospect of having to get some other assistant 
standard-bearer fixed in their minds between the end of 
June and the first of November. It would be a graceful 
concession if Mr. Penrose, Mr. Lodge and their colleagues 
of the inner circle would nominate for vice-president some 
man with whom voters were already acquainted. 

On the other hand, tradition fairly compels them to 
make this concession to voters in respect of the man 
whom they nominate for president —and one shouldn’t ask 
too much of them. 


A Census of Millionaires 


UMBLE citizens of Prussia are much handicapped in 
their right to vote, but they have one imiportant joy 
that is denied us—the income tax is applied there with 
the same inexorable iron-fistedness that characterizes all 
other activities of the government; and Herr Rudolph 
Martin has analyzed the tax returns with that inexhausti- 
ble patience that distinguishes German research. Thus he 
is able to publish a census of Prussian millionaires that is 
generally accepted as substantially correct; and when a 
Prussian citizen wishes to decry swollen fortunes or 
denounce malefactors of great wealth he can turn to Herr 
Martin’s report and state exactly how swollen the fortune 
is—instead of having to rely upon the absurdly inaccurate 
newspaper guesses that constitute our only statistics on 
the subject. 

The richest person in the kingdom, then, is Frau Krupp, 
whose fortune amounts to forty-six million five hundred 
thousand dollars. Second comes Prince Guido Henckel 
von Donnersmarck, with forty-four millions and some odd 
thousands. Prince Hohenlohe-Oehringen, with thirty- 
seven-odd millions, is third; and a Rothschild, with 
twenty-six millions, is fourth. Prince Pless, with twenty- 
one million dollars, is fifth—and so the list trails off until it 
comes to mere literal millionaires in terms of dollars. Herr 
Martin finds only eight thousand three hundred Prussian 
millionaires all told; but by millionaire he means the pos- 
sessor of a million marks, which roughly is only two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. This is a pitiful showing 
when compared with the lists of multimillionaires in dol- 
lars our newspapers print; but fact usually makes a pitiful 
showing when compared with unbounded fancy. 


A Catechism for Promoters 


UITE a library of handsomely printed pamphlets offer- 

ing stock in new life and fire insurance companies is in 
circulation in the United States. Very likely you have 
received one or more invitations to subscribe upon more or 
less tempting terms; and the pamphlet may be adorned 
with the names of some respectable persons who are to act 
as trustees or directors of the new venture. 

The first question to be answered is whether the new 
company is primarily a bona-fide insurance proposition or 
merely a professional stock-selling promoter’s proposition. 
Before you subscribe, write to the persons offering the 
stock and inquire whether anywhere from twenty to forty 
per cent of the money you pay in to form the capital of the 
new company isn’t going to be retained by the promoters 
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as their commission for placing the stock. If you can’t get 
a candid and satisfactory answer to that question don’t 
subscribe. 

And this, by-the-way, is an excellent rule as to any stock 
whatever for which you may be invited to subscribe. 


The Unhappy New Year 


EW YEAR’S DAY, broadly speaking, is the least 

happy of dates for labor because it begins the season 
when unemployment is greatest. Most wage statistics are 
based upon the average number of hands employed dur- 
ing the year and the total amount of the p rolls; but this 
is far from giving an accurate account of tne state of wage- 
earners. A recent census bulletin, to illustrate, covers 
industries that employed an average of six million six hun- 
dred thousand hands in 1909; but in November these 
industries employed a little over seven million hands, 
while in January they employed only six million two hun- 
dred thousand, in round numbers. Eight hundred thou- 
sand hands that were employed in the fali were idle in 
midwinter or employed in some field outside the census 
survey. This rule cbtains in a great number of big indus- 
tries. In working lumber and timber, for example, seven 
hundred and thirty-nine thousand hands were engaged in 
November; only six hundred and forty-nine thousand 
in January. In foundry and machine shops the number 
of hands dropped from nearly six hundred thousand in 
December to less than five hundred thousand in January. 
Then there are the seasonal trades, like canning and pre- 
serving, which employ over a hundred and fifty thousand 
in the fall. and under twenty thousand in midwinter. 
There is also a tremendous variation from a year of good 
times to a year of hard times. Taking all wage labor, 
probably a steady jeb is its best boon; and whatever tends 
to make finally for industrial instability is its worst foe. 


Shaking Down the Children 


TEALING candy from children, like bank-robbery, is, 

by comparison with some other things, higheclass, 
honorable occupation, because both candy and banks are 
more or less luxuries. No one indulges in either until his 
primary wants are satisfied. Likewise the graft that is 
most complained of affects only taxpayers, stockholders, 
shippers and other possessors of, property who remain, in 
fact, quite comfortably off despite the graft. We get closer 
to hard-pan in the following extracts from a report in The 
Survey on cranberry picking in New Jersey: 

“Upon seventeen of the bogs visited, where a careful 
count was made, thirty-two per cent of the pickers were 
under fourteen, eighteen per cent were under ten, and on 
some bogs children under five were seen working. These 
children are encouraged, when they are not compelled, 
by both the padrone and the parents to keep at work 
throughout the day. . . The picking is done almost 
entirely by Italians, who are recruited by padrones. The 
padrones charge them varying amounts for the privilege of 
a job and get a rake-off on transportation. In some cases 
padrones receive-a commission on each bushel of berries 
picked. They are usually given the commissary privileges 
as well. The padrone always prefers to engage large 
families with many children. . . . The worst evils 
are in the camps, where the children live from five to 
seven weeks. The surroundings are often unspeakable; 
congestion outslums the city.” 

If there is a toddling infant or a decrepit graybeard any- 
where who can be made to earn a penny there is usually 
some grafter at hand ready to prey upon the wage. 


Forbidding Failure by Law 


STAID British economist, writing in the London 

Bankers’ Magazine, inquires whether a man should 
be permitted to go on trading or practicing a profession 
unsuccessfully until his resources are completely exhausted 
and he is a confessed bankrupt. Usually, the writer 
argues, a man who is not succeeding will stick to the losing 
venture as long as he can raise a shilling—in the end bring- 
ing loss to those who trusted him and sometimes dishonor 
to himself. Reports of the Inspector-General in Bank- 
ruptcy show that British creditors have lost four hundred 
million dollars in ten years through bankrupt estates. 

To prevent complete insolvency, the writer proposes 
some rather complicated and dubious machinery, involv- 
ing official yearly audits of a great many persons’ accounts, 
“with power in some constituted authority to stop the 
trading or practice” when it appears plainly to be running 
into insolvency. 

This obviously would involve quite an army of official 
auditors and grave responsibility on the part of the con- 
stituted authority. Broadly speaking, nobody would 
become completely bankrupt if he were not ashamed to 
confess that he was not succeeding. He could always pull 
out, with his debts paid and with a stake of money or 
credit for a new venture, if he could bring himself to 
acknowledge—in time—that the present venture was fail- 
ing. Utter failure is the direct result of a fear of failure. 
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The Doctor at Marysville 


HERE was mischief afoot in Galesburg, Illinois 

dark deeds were brewing. It is not too much to 

say there was blood on the face of the moon! A 
heinous atrocity was contemplated, a crime that stag- 
gered humanity—at least that staggered a portion of 
the humanity resident in Galesburg at Knox College. 

The plot: Five young men had insurged from a frat. 
They had protested against a certain procedure that 
had occurred in the dark the frat house; 
and had bolted, walked out and declared for representa- 
tive government in frats—or for the recall, or something. 

The fraternity had decided to give a dance. Natu- 
rally, as the five insurgents had bolted they were not in 
the secret of the date for the dance; and when they did 
find out they discovered simultaneously the details of 
the horrible crime that was in the offing. Holding the 
date of the dance inviolate, five members of the frat 
had visited the five girls to whom the insurgents were 
partial and had dated them up for the dance. The other 
frat members had dated up all the rest of the good- 
lookers. The five insurgents couldn’t go to the dance, 
and their girls were going with other fellows. There is 
a situation calculated to give a Sophomore pause! 
There is the horrendous circumstance laid bare! 

What to do? The girls were approached diplomat- 
ically and reproached angrily; but they refused to give 
up the dance, especially as there was nothing else but 
insurgent company in sight for that evening, which they 
could have at any time. Baffled, the five insurgents, 
led by a towheaded one— whose name, Oscar Lanstrum, 
showed why he was towheaded — retired for counterplot. 

“Revenge!” declaimed Lanstrum. 

“Sure thing,”’ assented the others 

“Come with me!” ordered Lanstrum; and when they 
had finished coming they ; Stanley, 
the African explorer, was lecturing ir 
this country. He was in Chicago too. 
The five insurgents went down to Major 


recesses of 


“but how?” 


were in Chicago. 


Pond’s private car and told him the 

story. They wanted Stanley to lecture in the 
Galesburg on the night of the dance. The GLLe 
major made the engagement. Then Stank 

came back, invited the boy s to dinner and told them 


es bugged il. 
Even the 


counter 


stories of his African experiences until their e 
no dance in Galesburg that night 


There was g tl 
Greek-letter boys could not hold out against the 
attraction—and the five girls went to the lecture 
five insurgents. The major came to settle uy Then he 
learned the youth was the sole promoter of the enterprise. 


Major Pond’s Prophecy 


sg OUNG man,” said the n 
have a wonderful future. 
place or you will go to hell!” 

Ten or fifteen 
through Montana. 
which place the stage runs to Mary 
baking the dreary and desolate stretch of s 
was introduced to a man who sat behind him on the train 

“Lanstrum?” asked the major. ‘“‘Did I understand 
your name to be Lanstrum? A 1 
College?”’ 

“TI did.” 

“Well, young man,” continued the major 
that you would rise to eminence or 
looked at the burning landscape. ‘* You have reached the 
latter place!” he said. 

However, that was years after Lanstrum had finishe« 
college and had begun the study of medicine in Chicago 
He had managed to get by wi 
him a degree from Knox, but he decided he 
there was in the stunt of being a grind. Soke ground. At 
the end of the year a kindly professor patte 
back and gave him one hundred dollars in gold for be 
first-honor man. One hundred in gold had its allureme 
for Lanstrum, and he looked into the matter. He found 
there was a hundred each year waiting to be picked 
the work tree 
and when he was graduated he took five hundred dollar 
extra as the grand prize for having a record of high mar} 
never equaled in his school before or since 

He practiced medicine for a year and a half in Chicas 
and then landed in Marysviile, Montana, where 
English corporation was taking out gold each year and 
employing six hundred miner Lanstrum was not the 


ijor to the towhead, “‘you 


You will rise to a high 
years later Major Pond was 
The train broke down at Silver 
sville. ‘The 
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a predictec 





1 enough marks to secure 


would see what 
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and he picked it each year he was there 


company physician. He bought a team of tough horse 
and began to ride for fifty miles each way in a country th 


was sparsely populated by ranchers and miners and 
prospectors, and densely populated by 


the Rocky Mountains. The 





company physician had 





ro to hell.””. Then he 




















He Comes Naturaily by His Scrapping Tendencies 
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ish soldier, his fathe officer in the Union army, and 
ill his mother fo ought for the Confederacy —so 
he comes naturally by h crapping tendencies. At 
that eca t himsel it of a difliculty if it is nec- 
é I Soor fter he } Marysville he was rabid] 
infected with the gold fever. Others were getting 
money out of the ground—why not he? It was easy, 
too, for a philanthropist had a mine for sale that needed 
but digging produce the wealth of all the world 
This philanthropist liked I trum and, as a mark of 
personal favor, off to sell him the mine for the exact 
im Lanstrum had rhe young man bought. Then, 
In order to get rich quickl he hired all the miners he 
could ¢ ind set them at work, expecting to make a 
clean ! e first monti The miners dug for thirty 
days, but dug nothing but rock. There was no gold 
Then the needed their wages Lanstrum had no 


wages for them. They formed in a body and marched 
on | shacl “Bo iid Lanstrum, “I'd like to 
talk to vou one at a time My house isn't big enough 


for the whole bunch of nu.”’ So he took the leader 
ir i wheedled him 1 let him out by the back door. 
And he talked that whole lot into waiting until he could 
earn enough to pay them. Talking is a gift not without 
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“I resolve! — 


™ O give my wife more 


comfort than ever 
this year and more of the 
fun of living.” 

**Yo give that husband 
and that youngster of 
mine even a more satisfy- 
ing home-table every day 
—and worry less about it, 
too.”’ 

‘And J resolve to ask 
my Ma once a day, at 
least, for one of those 
delicious 


bamblila., 
SouPS 


And the 
bulls-cye after all: 
hardly a single item you could 
name which does more to 
simplify and improve the daily 
home-keeping program than 
these tempting wholesome 
soups; perfect in quality; rich 
in variety for every occasion, 


youngster hits the | 
For there’s | 
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The Senator’s Secretary 


HENEVER two or three of the Old 
Guard get together, or whenever 
one of them gets an audience in his 
power, a Grand Lodge of Sorrow is imme- 
diately organized. The point of meeting, 
or talking, immediately becomes a Wailing 
Place, and the wails that go up are heart- 
rending and calculated to drive all who 
hear them to tears—or beers, if not within 
prohibition territory. 
I am referring now to the Republican 
Old Guard. The Democrats have been 
out of power so long, except for the recent 


| demonstration in the House of Representa- 


| ing and turned 


|} morning will be 


tives, that their elder statesmen discovered 
long ago there was no nourishment in wail- 
their faces toward the 
morning —or where they fondly imagine the 
in 1912. The pleasures 


of hope with them have displaced the joys 
of viewing with alarm. 


|} them. 





and ready on the minute with- | 


out trouble or fuss. 
Why not prove it yourse/f— 
today ? 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
Asparagus Julienne 
Mock Turtle 


Bouillon Mulligatawny 


Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicker Ox Tail 
Chicken-Guttibo Pea 

(Okra Pepper Pot 






Clam Bouillon Printanies 
Clam Chowder Temato ' 
Tomato-Okra ee a 
Veretabl Ses 
Vermicelli- Tomato * : 


€ onsommeé 


This jecling of 1 
Down 1 
Shows how t 
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| quite 


Not so with the Republican Old Guard. 
They are in a sad stew. Their party is 
split. A lot of young and active and in- 
telligent and obstinate men have declared 
for reorganization and readjustment —and 
revolution if need be; and the crisis is upon 
Indeed, the crisis has been ap- 
proaching for a long time, but they have 
been so secure and so smug that they forgot 
how crises look, and failed to recognize this 
one. Whereupon, now that they have 
recognized it, they are lifting up their 
voices in lamentations. That is the only 
thing they know how to do—lament. They 
ure in the difficult position of being in bad, 
as the saying is, without the vaguest under- 
standing of why they are or how they can 
get out. 

There are no two ways about it —to hear 
them tell it. The country is skidding to 
socialism, aviating to anarchy, rushing to 
ruin and chasing to calamity. You can 
tell always when an Old Guardster thinks 
he is done for and that the other side will 
win the elections. It is then he lifts a por- 
tentous hand and warns the people against 
the dangers of socialism. Anything that 
disagrees with the established and selfish 
program of the Old Guardster smacks of 
anarchy. ‘They are used to doing things 
the way things were done by their prede- 
cessors, and a new idea is as abhorrent to 
them as the thought of anybody outside 
the sacred circle getting any patronage 
or having a voice in legislation or control 
of the Government—which are the most 
abhorrent things there are. 


The Nahant Lodge of Sorrow 


The Old Guard Republicans don’t know 
yet what hit them a year ago, what has been 
belting them ever since and what is due to 
knock them out presently. They haven’t 
the wit to realize that the old order is 
changing. They have stood still while the 
rest of the people have progressed; now 
that they are facing an entirely new era 
they aret howling like lost souls and depre- 
cating the evil tendencies of the times. 
And, when you come to think of it, a tend- 
ency of the times that has a tendency to 
put a crimp in an Old Guardster, who has 
stood for years defiantly and has done 
things as his little controlling clique has 
decided, is evil. It is more than that —it is 
positively sacrilegious. 

A late example occurred when the Hon- 
orable Henry Cabot Lodge, who is a scholar 
in polities and who desires to remain the 
same, voiced the sentiments of the entire 
outfit in a speech he made somewhere down 
South. Mr. Lodge is vastly distressed over 
recent demonstrations along the line of 
representative government. That is nat- 
ural enough. If, for example, Mr. Lodge 
had been required to get his latest election 
to the United States Senate by virtue of a 
popular primary Mr. Lodge would not now 
be in the Senate. He would be a retired 
statesman pursuing literature, but never 
catching up with her. 

Mr. Lodge was not so required. He se- 
cured his election through the old-style 
| medium of alegislature, but he will be in the 
full strength of his powers when another 
six years rolls round; and, believe us, gen- 
tles, he has an inkling of what may happen 
in grand old Massachusetts ere that time 
rolls round. 

He is appalled. So are all the rest. He 
sees nothing but ruin and disaster and 
decay in this demand for the initiative and 


the referendum and the recall. His soul 
shrieks when he utters that word “‘recall’’; 
and when it is applied to the sacrosanct 
judiciary the whole fabric of the Govern- 
ment becomes a total loss and no insurance! 
The Constitution is in danger and must be 
protected at all hazards. Listen: 


The Constitution Threatened 


“Every demagogue, every noisy agi- 
tator, whether in Congress or out of Con- 
gress, incapable of connected thought and 
seeking his own advancement by the easy 
method of appealing to envy, malice and all 
uncharitableness—all such people now lift 
their hands to tear down or remake the 
Constitution,”’ says Lodge. 

That is about the way they all talk. 
Whenever they see their own power van- 
ishing—whenever they realize their own 
organization is in danger—they trot out 
the Constitution and shout that it must 
and shall be preserved! They look on the 
Constitution as the instrument that is 
to preserve for them their patronage and 
power. Any assault on them is an assault 
on the Constitution. They remind one of 
Uncle Jim Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
who has held his job so long he thinks there 
is something in the Constitution that 
entitles him to hold it forever. 

It is an axiom that when a politician be- 
gins to wail he is lost. The Old Guard are 
all wailing. There never is a gathering of 
them that does not begin by wondering what 
it all means and winding up with terrify- 
ing predictions concerning the bitter days 
that are coming, when the discontented 
masses will march round with red flags and 
burn a few public buildings. Any idea that 
does not agree with their own fixed, set, 
barnacled and selfish ideas is socialistic. 
They love that word “‘socialistic.” They 
use it on every occasion. They are so far 
in the past their political ideas look like 
pictures of hoopskirts compared with plates 
of hobble skirts. They haven’t moved a 
peg in thirty years. And everybody who 
has pegged a few, in the way of political 
reform and readjustment, is a socialist or 
an anarchist or a demagogue. Recipe for 
being called a demagogue: Advocate an 
advanced political or governmental idea. 

Mr. Lodge can talk better in public than 
a lot of his colleagues, but not half so elo- 
quently as they can—and do—in private. 
You can hear more forebodings of disaster 
from the remnants of the Aldrich organiza- 
tion in the United States Senate and the 
remnants of the Cannon organization in the 
House than could be produced by troupes 
of trained pessimists working twenty-four 
hours a day. There is nothing to it. The 
country is going—has gone—to the bow- 
wows. Of course they fail to see the humor 
of it, which is that the country is doing 
right well and it is the Old Guard that is 
consorting with the bowwows; but they 
wouldn’t be Old Guardsters if they hadn’t 
lost their sense of perspective. 


Chic Mourning for Miss Liberty 


If they could come back into control for 
a few minutes the first thing they would do 
would be to put a bow of crépe round the 
arm of Miss Liberty up on the Capitol 
dome and order the Congressional station- 
ery edged in black. Weare ruined—that is 
all there is to that. There is not a ray of 
light ahead. They,meet in the corridors of 
the Capitol, and elsewhere, and sob in voice- 
less woe over the sad trend of public affairs. 
It certainly is fierce! These gentlemen 
have lost out and are facing another period 
when their losses will be greater. The game 
has grown away from them and has been 
taken away from them also. Hence they 
view with alarm. They let out these con- 
stantly recurring squawks of warning. 
They wail incessantly. You can get a tale 
of distress or some dire prediction from 
Uncle Joe any time you meet him. Murray 
Crane and Boies Penrose and Jim Mann 
and Reed Smoot are constantly dissolved 
in tears. The Constitution is in danger. 
So are the Old Guard. Inasmuch as Con- 
stitution and Old Guard are synonymous 
in the minds of the Old Guard, it doesn’t 
take much of an observer to discover the 
henceness of the tears. 

Otherwise, Congress started in fairly 
peart style. The Democrats in the House 


appear to have a rather definite idea of 
what they intend to do, and so do the Re- 
publican Progressives in both branches. 
Nobody seems much cast down. There is 
a good live ly fight coming and all appear to 
be anxious to get into it and see what the 
results shall be—all but the Old Guard! 
They cannot find a ray of sunlight ahead. 
They are down and out, and the country 
necessarily is down and out too; but Pro- 
gressives and Democrats are lively. 

Any man is lucky to be president, but it 
is a question whet her any man is lueky to be 
president when he is happy-go-lucky. Just 
before Congress met it was announcéd sol- 
emnly that Mr. Taft had decided to cut his 
message into sections and send in a section 
at a time. The White House correspond- 
ents made a great to-do over this. Instead 
of sending in a long message, dealing with 
all the important topics now before the 
country, Mr. Taft was to introduce an 
innovation. His first slug was to be about 
trusts, or something like that, and the next 
one about the tariff, or something like that; 
and from time to time he intends to hand 
in little essays of from five to ten thou- 
sand words in length, on whatever seems 
important and timely. 


The President’s Serial Story 


Everybody who knows Mr. Taft laughed. 
He didn’t send in his message in sections 
because he wanted to innovate anything, 
or set any new style, or beat any precedent 
in the face. He sent it in that way because 
he was a little slow getting started and had 
only one slug of it prepared when Congress 
met and it came message time. He had the 
best intentions in the world when he got 
back from his trip, and determined to get 
that message off his mind; but the golf 
links were calling, and there were visitors to 
see and a campaign to plan—and, anyhow, 
what’s the hurry? A most human citizen 
is Mr. Taft. He doesn’t like to work any 
better than the rest of us. As he said once, 
there are a lot of pleasures that can be gar- 
nered while one is president. A president 
can have a heap of fun if he wants to. And 
Mr. Taft likes to be outdoors, and to play 
golf, and to ride in his automobile, and to 
go to the theater—and all that. Besides, 
he probably thinks it doesn’t make such a 
heap of difference whether the message 
comes in in one slug or in ten. Congress 
will do what it wants to anyhow; but why 
print all his recommendations about the 
new plan to handle the trusts first, and so 
on—this innovation? It’s no innovation. 
Cleveland did it once. One thing about 
being president is that a president can do 
as he dad-blamed pleases. 

During the flurry about Colonel Roose- 
velt’s rejoinder to the Administration’s few 


remarks on his connection with the Ten- 
nessee Coal and Iron matter, the Colonel 
said—or somebody said it for him—that 


the Colonel had a letter from a prominent 
Republican Senator offering to support 
the Colonel for president next time against 
Taft. Then somebody said the letter was 
written by Murray Crane, Senator from 
Massachusetts; and there was a week 
when it was solemnly stated and as sol- 
emnly denied that Mr. Crane had done 
this terrible thing. 
Apparently it was tremendously impor- 

tant, but the people who discussed the 
incident forgot one part of it—Mr. Crane. 
Mr. Crane makes paper for other people 
to write letters on, but he uses very little of 
his product himself. If he had a communi- 
cation to make to the Colonel on this 
aahiod. or on any other—whether he was 
offering the Colonel the Massachusetts dele- 
gates against Mr. Taft, or asking him what 
time it was—he wouldn’t write a letter 
about it. Not your Uncle Murray Gum- 
shoe Crane! He would proceed stealthily 
to Oyster Bay, arriving in the dead of the 
night; go out to Sagamore Hill by a cir- 
cuitous route; enter through the cellar 
door; breathe up through the register open- 
ing a request to see the Colonel, and when 
the Colonel came down cellar would lead 
him round back of the furnace, take hold of 
the Colonel’s coat lapel, see to it that all 
lights were out and all windows closed 
and then would whisper his communica- 
tion into the Colonel’s large and receptive 
ear behind a protecting hand—and escape 
silently into the night. 
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Snapshot vs. Careful Imvestmemnt 
By ROGER W. BABSON 


TIME ago I was having dinner with 
a member of the London School 
Board and he said: “If American 
business men could be strapped to the floor 
for one day in the week and made to 
think, America’s greatness would never 
be eclipsed; but the present American 
methods of acting first and thinking after- 
ward will sooner or later bring your 
country to grief.” 

I have just returned from an extended 
trip, during which I had the opportunity of 
talking with a great many people in various 
sections of the country; and I find they are 
all stirred up, wondering what is to happen. 
In talking with me all of them pretend to 
be dissatisfied. The railroad president is 
dissatisfied with the efforts of President 
Taft to regulate capitalization; the em- 
ployees are dissatisfied because certain 
bills introduced into the last Congress by 
certain railway organizations were not 
passed; the directors of the railroads are 
dissatisfied because rate advances have not 
been permitted, and the shippers are still 
complaining because certain rate reductions 
have not been ordered. 


Unscientific Management 


In short, I have found the country in a 
state of discontent and unrest; everybody 
is dissatisfied —all wanting something they 
have not got, and every one wondering 
what 1912 is to bring forth. Most of the 
men with whom I talked “feel” that cer 
tain conditions are bound to come and 
look to Congress as a heathen would look 
up to a dumb idol. This is all a great 
mistake. I therefore urge business men 
to stop worrying, to stop discussing these 
things with their neighbors and to sit still 
quietly and do some thinking. If the 
American business man and investor would 
read the newspapers less and think more we 
should have business conditions very much 
better than those that exist today. The 
trained engineer and the able physician 
and, in fact, other men of scientific train- 
ing—do not manage their affairs in the 
unscientific manner followed by the aver- 
age business man. Such professional met 
study and think; they discover actual 
conditions and then decide what effect 
such existing conditions will have. This 
is what the American business man and 
investor, whether large or small, needs: to 
do today: Study more and worry less. 

Now, as I review the financial and indus- 
trial history of the United States, the para- 
mount thought that strikes me is the almost 
regular recurrence of financial upheavals 
and panics, with their alternate periods of 
overspeculation, extravagance, depression 
and hard times. As one carefully studies 
statistics that record the conditions of 
these various periods, it is amazing to find 
how accurately he who informed himself 
could have foretold the future. And yet 
more amazing is the total ignorance of the 
majority of business men of the economic 
causes that make prosperity or reaction in 
their respective lines of business. Though 
business men are beginning to realize how 
closely our industrial system is connected 
and that what beneficially affects one line 
will eventually affect all lines, still there is 
much to be desired in the awakening of the 
belief that the man of business ghould be 
more broadly educated in an economic a 
well as in a practical way. 

The next great advancement in the wel 
fare of our country will be the result of a 
clear understanding of the economic laws 
that govern industry and a meeting of the 
economist and the business man upon a 
‘ymmon ground. They will help each 
other in theory and in practice. Our popu 
lation, being constantly augmented by new 
people coming from different paris of the 
world and varying widely in intellectual 
standards —in political, social and religiou 
ideals —makes it imperative that a move- 
ment to guide business on a fundamental 
and economic basis be at hand. To secure 
large profit and lasting success our efforts 
must be built upon a firmer foundation 
than day-to-day conditions, with the opti- 
mistic hope that because times are good 
they will always remain so. Optimism, 
like many other good qualities, is too often 
overdone, and the man who in times of 





wild booming prides himself on his ability 
always to take an optimistic view of the 
future is nothing short of being stupid. 
The characteristic which our business men 
of today should develop is sober thought- 
fulness, with a disposition to see things in 
the light of what caused them and a desire 
to anticipate what effect present condition 
will have on the future. Add this to 
American initiative, courage and undaunted 
spirit and panics will be fewer and farther 
apart and our periods of ruinous liquidation 
and depression less severe. 

Study the lives of the able manufac 
turers, merchants and bankers and note 
to what their genius must be attributed. 
Has it not been to a timely looking for 
ward to events as yet unseen by the ordi- 
nary mind, or what is called foresight —the 
ability to appreciate and calculate facts in 
the present and thus discount the future? 
If history teaches anything it is that all 
the virtues of patience, perseverance and 
hard work, though necessary, have been 
only contributory to the success of our dis 
tinguished men. Moreover, the real basi 
of their foresight and wisdom was simply) 
that they knew the facts, studied conditions 
and then determined that which lay be 
neath the surface. They were students of 
fundamental conditions. 

To grasp these facts today is much easier 
than a generation ago. They are now com 
piled in such a fashion as to make them 
most complete; and being most complete 
they are today more reliable than ever. It 
is truer now than fifty years ago that the 
only way to forecast the future is by 
ful study of the past. Most business mer 
live only in the present, giving no considera 
tion to the past and not preparing for the 
future in a scientific way Our busine 
men should study ! 
industry and distribution. Statisties are 
the cooperative part of a basis for deter- 
mining the future trend of business. How 
important it is, then, for the manufac- 
turer, merchant or banker carefully to 
study data relating to money and trade; 
and how great, therefore, must be his ad- 
vantage over competitors! It is this that 
distinguishes between the unusual and the 
average man. It is the abil ty to see things 
in advance the aptitude to get there first. 
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How Foresight Pays 


Moreover, this theory in 
selfish; it is patriotic. Surely there 
be no more patriotic citizen than he 
in times of stress circulates his money 
proper channels and thereby helps to re- 
store confidence as well as render the com 
munity a direct service. It is lack of this 
knowledge that deceives so many manu- 
facturers and merchants. The man who 
buys without forethought for the sole pur 
pose of making money quickly on a specu 
lative chance finds himself loaded uy 
declining prices and sold out when price 
are advancing. On the other hand, the 
man who has awaited the opportunity 
purchases at the low prices, and, in addi- 
tion to making a handsome profit, serve 
to check the decline. 
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Surface conditions, when their cause is 
not analyzed, are nearly always mislead- 
ing; and when they are of any real value 


it is simply because they truly represent 
certain underlying causes. For instance, 
at the end of a great depression in busi- 
ness there is nO Man sO pessimistic and so 
discouraged as the permanent optimist of 
It is then that the bu 
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4{—Loans of the Banks; 5—Cash Held 
by B ul ks; b : 7 
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otal 
Bank ¢ Bank Clearings, ex 
cluding 10 — Stock-Exchange 
Transactions; 11 New Securities; 12 

Business Failures; 13—Labor Statistics; 
14—Imports; 15 Exports; 16— Balance 
of Trade; 17 Gold Movements; 18 For 
eign Mone; Rates; 19 Political Factors 
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20 — Production of Gold; 21—Commodity 
Prices; 22—Crop Conditions and _ Iron 
Production; 23—Railroad Earnings; 24 

Idle-Car Figures; 2! Religious and Social 
Statistics. These may be tabulated under 


the following three headings 
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The division of the different group 
and the classification thereby minimize 
complications and reduce the study to a 
very simple matter. Still further combin 


ing the gures into a composite plot show 
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| not only make the colle ge professor more 
practical but will cause the business man 
to do more thinking—which is what is 
sorely needed at the present time. 

The trust question in its present status 
is another grave menace to any marked 
advance or general improvement in busi- 

The present attitude of the Adminis- 
tration at Washington may be temporarily 
unsettling in many phases. The hostility 
of the Government toward corporate busi- 
ness has very properly resulted in fewer 
promotions of the old sort. The recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court in_ the 
Standard Oil and American Tobacco Com- 
pany cases were disappointing to a cer- 
tain speculative element. That they will 
eventually prove to be good for the country 
as a whole, there is no doubt; but mean- 
time many corporations are undecided as 
to what to do. Confusion on this point is 
intensified by the difference between the 
interpretation by the Administration and 
that by le ading lawyers of the Supreme 
Court’s decisions in the Standard Oil and 
American Tobacco Company cases so far as 
they apply to other corabinations. 

This leaves many vf our corporations 
open to attack—though in many cases 
Placed in such a position, it is not 
to be expected that our larger corporations 
will attempt greatly to increase their busi- 
ness facilities at the present time. Viewed 
impartially, the trust question is one of 
extreme uncertainty, though of great 
importance. Coéperation has been one of 
the pillars of our prosperity structure; and 
if we have to revert to the former state of 
competition it is difficult to foretell the 
consequences, as it might revolutionize 
our mercantile system. The feasibility or 
possibility of such a reversion, however, 
has many able advocates. Speaking in an 
economic way, the day of “cutthroat” com- 
petition is past: but we may be facing a 
period of “regulation.” Progress to our 
yearly increasing »opulation can only come 
through wise o ganization; and organiza- 
tion means system; and system cuts out 
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waste. Therefore codperation in industry 
is as vital to prosperity as are thought and 
study. Regulate industry if you will; but 
the growth of the country demands that its 
business be concentrated. Therefore many 
conscientiously believe that we have out- 
grown the Sherman Act in its present form. 
Surely the men who twenty years ago 
drafted and enacted it could not, in the 
light of our tremendous growth, have fore- 
seen the effect it is having today. The 
legislative investigations, pending or con- 
templated, whether instituted for political 
effect or otherwise, also add to the chaos of 
our political factors. 

Another interesting influence, and this 
especially affects the railroads, is the 
action of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The recent rulings of the com- 
mission in the Spokane and other cases 
revolutionized freight rates in the West 
and Middle West, and time alone can 
tell what the actual effect will be. Appeal 
from some of these rulings has been made 
to the Interstate Commerce Court, with 
still further interesting results. This con- 
dition, combined with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s refusal to grant 
increased freight rates last spring and the 
continued harassment of railroads by minor 
state commissions, together with the fact 
that the roads had granted increased wages 
in anticipation of being permitted to reim- 
burse themselves, has resulted in decreased 
net earnings. 

We, therefore, find the labor situation 
looming up as a direct factor. This is an 
element in an economic way that has not 
yet felt to any degree the reactionary period 
we are entering at the present time, and 
one that can be permanently solved only 
by a careful and honest study of funda- 
mental conditions. The fault, however, 
lies not so much with the employees as with 
certain labor leaders, many of whom never 
miss xn opportunity tostir up dissatisfaction 
and discontent. This is clear to all fair- 
minded persons and is beginning to be 
realized by the laboring men themselves. 
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No real improvement from the present 
period of reaction can come until the cost 
of living and conducting business has at 
least been readjusted—if not thoroughly 
liquidated. Had our crops turned out as 
brilliantly as promised earlier in the spring, 
no doubt this would have come about 
sooner than now seems likely. This dis- 
appointment in the crops has resulted in 
a rising commodity market. However, 
had the Interstate Commerte Commission 
granted the increase in freight rates, it is 
certain the railroads would have had still 
greater demands made by the unions. The 
endless chain of higher wages and then 
higher freight rates has to end somewhere; 
and, all things considered, perhaps just 
now is as good atime as any to thresh out 
these vexing problems. Therefore some of 
our troubles may be blessings in disguise. 
Certainly they will be if they lead us busi- 
ness men and our employees to think. On 
the other hand, these all are but ripples on 
the surface of the water. Congress does not 
make conditions. Conditions dictate what 
Congress will do. One can much better 
forecast what action Congress will take on 
the trust question or tariff question by 
studying such vital subjects as failures, 
exports, immigration and crops than by 
going to Washington and gossiping with 
representatives and senators. 

Therefore, though I here mention these 
subjects in a general way, because of the 
great interest existing therein, yet to me 
they mean little or nothing. If funda- 
mental conditions warrant the enactment 
of certain laws such laws will eventually 
be enacted, and all Wall Street can not 
prevent the same. Moreover, we shall 
never again have real prosperity until they 
are enacted. Contrariwise, if fundamental 
conditions do not at present justify such 
legislation—and it is passed—it will be 
repealed soon. God rules everything or 
nothing; and the thing for us American 
business men to do is to study and learn 
the right, and then quickly adjust ourselves 
thereto. 





The Wilderness as a Farm 


BOUT ten years ago an American daily 
newspaper offended many readers by 
editorials suggesting that Americans 

ought to learn how to cook and eat rice 
because it is a cheap food. Many retorts 
were made that we had such a thing as the 
American standard of living. Within the 
last decade or so that vaunted standard has 
altered somewhat. Meat is disappearing 
from American tables where once it was 
universal, and the cost of everything else has 
increased so sharply that the whole matter 
has gone into politics as well as commerce. 
Just at this critical juncture there comes 
to our aid Secretary James Wilson, of the 
Department of Agriculture, announcing 
the thrilling discovery that the American 
people ought to eat ground squirrels or 
The honored Secretary bases his 
recommendation upon high dietetic, com- 
mercial and moral grounds. He estimates 
that these gophers annually destroy eleven 
million dollars’ worth of crops, hence we 
ought to eat them. Mr. Wilson, presum- 
ably from personal experience, also de- 
clares that the gopher is as good to eat as 
the quail. Perhaps ten years from now we 
shail not be able to afford gopher. 
Personally I could never bear prairie dog, 


| and it is my individual intent to struggle 


along for a time without gopher on the 
table, whether or not they eat eleven mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of crops. It is a well- 
known fact on the Pacific Coast that some 
of these ground squirrels are the host of the 
germ of the bubonic plague. In a well- 
known valley of Western Montana there is 
a very fatal disease known as the spotted 
fever. It has been discovered that this dis- 
ease is traceable to the bite of ticks which 
are found only in ground-squirrel country 
a esumably have bitten these squir- 
rels. On the whole, without any intention 
of knecking our learned Department of 
Agriculture, the ground squirrel or gopher 
makes no special appeal. There are, how- 
ever, other sources of food supply that 
grow in unfarmed fields and that may be 
reaped where no one has sown. 





Take, for instance, the history of that 
humble fish known as the sucker, which 
infests nearly alli fresh-water streams in the 
early spring. It is well known that the 
early inhabitants of Illinois had to live on 
suckers and hence got their nickname. 
This fish, albeit bony and none too suc- 
culent, served to piece in the time between 
the last bear meat and the first dandelion 
greens. Many of these suckers, and that 
other abominati ion, the German carp 
which never should have been introduced 
into this country at ali—along with their 
cousins, the buffalo and the fresh-water 
mullet, are shipped in millions of pounds 
each year from Western streams to Eastern 
cities. 

The Mississippi River is astonishingly 
full of fish life, many species breeding there 
in millions and millions. Some of the tribu- 
taries, too, are notably great breeding 
grounds. The Illinois River, with its 
adjacent lakes and bayous, is perhaps the 
most prolific fish-producing water system 
in the world. Naturally the commercial 
fishers have taken possession here, and 
annually many hundreds of tons of fish are 
shipped’ to the market. Each year this 
river ships a half million dollurs’ worth of 
carp, a quarter million dollars’ worth of 
buffalo and suckers, half as much value in 
catfish and bullheads, twenty-five thousand 
dollars’ worth of black bass and a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of other sorts of 
fish. There is not much more than half 
a million dollars’ worth of capital invested 
in nets, boats, and such things, and al- 
though some five thousand men are 
engaged in this occupation the dividends 
are very satisfactory, considering that the 
state and national governments do all the 
planning and that the individuals do noth- 
ing but the cashing in on Nature’s farming. 

There are curious industries on the Mis- 
sissippi River. One man is said to have 
made a fortune in Russian caviar and 
sturgeon, both of which he made out of 
river catfish. This same catfish must not 
be overlooked in any comparisons with the 





gopher as food supply. There are several 
schools and colleges that are supplied 
weekly with catfish —the variety known as 
“fiddlers,” a pound or so in weight —all 
shipped by one pair of energetic fishing 
partners in a town on the Upper Missis- 
sippi. There is a young merchant of 
Chicago, fourteen years old, who is making 
a fair living selling skinned bullheads and 
little catfish that he catches from the 
Calumet Lake, near the southern part of 
Chicago. They are very small, for they 
don’t get a chance to grow very large in 
that vicinity. 

Our most fashionable city cafés depend 
somewhat on the wilderness for their sup- 
plies. Take the watercress with which 
your meat dish is garnished. There are 
some farmers who ship this in regular lots, 
but a considerable source of supply is the 
wandering Italian or other foreigner who 
passes over the countryside collecting cress 
from streams that he does not own. He 
will get five to ten cents for a bundle of 
cress that cost him only the trouble of 
collecting. 

Mushrooms are cemmercially grown, of 
course, yet many thousands of pounds are 
brought in by this same type of wanderer, 
who combs out all the woodlands and 
pastures for this crop which does not cost 
anything. In any large city in the autumn 
you will see groups of these foreigners 
coming in on the railway trains from the 
country, with great stac ks of hickorynuts 
or hazelnuts. If any one planted or cared 
for these nuts it was not those who col- 
lected them. In the South, wild pecans are 
a considerable source of revenue. ‘‘Greens”’ 
of different sorts are also used, and in 
Tennessee a turnip-top is called salad. 

Our unbaked foreign population, which 
has had much to do with the readjustments 
in the American standard of living, learned 
in the Old World how to utilize odds and 
ends. A Connecticut game warden not 
long ago found in the game-bag of an 
Italian three bluejays, three flickers, a 
purple finch, two hermit thrushes and 








fifteen robins. Tony, who had been taught 
that this is the land of the free, thought he 

was going to have a fine Sunday dinner. 
If you travel in Italy you will never see any 
kind of bird or animal life moving. The 
standard of living took care of that long 
ago. The Department of Agriculture has 
not yet discovered that the English sparrow 
is a fine article of diet, yet for many years 
an Italian market hunter near Chicago has 
supplied “reed-birds”’ to a few cafés, said 
reed-birds, although nicely picked, always 
having their heads and feet cut off. 

In a general way we all know that the 
restaurants get wild game somehow, and in 
a general way we think it all right to buy it 
and eat it, and in a general way we suppose 
it is going to last forever. Not many of us 
know much of the figures in this sort of 
supply. A New York dealer who was in- 
vestigated some time ago was found to have 
in his possession eight thousand snow bunt- 
ings, seventy thousand sandpipers and as 
many snipes and plovers, seven thousand 
grouse, four thousand three hundred quail, 
seven hundred ducks and three hundred 
bobolinks. 

Another dealer in New York said that 
he sold each year more than a million game 
birds of one species or another. 

Fortunes have been made in selling wild 
game, both by dealers and by market 
shooters, but those days are nearly gone in 
America. Some efforts have been made to 
protect this source of food supply. Every 
Canadian province has stopped spring 
shooting of wild fowl, and every state 
adjoining Canada except one, Michigan, 
also has stopped the spring shooting. 
Michigan hangs on to her food supply har- 
ves‘ ed in the spring out of the northbound 
ducks. It could, perhaps, make ten mil- 
lion dollars each year out of its game if it 
handled it in good commercial form. Maine 
cashes in that much annually on the wilder- 
ness crops—via the tourist and hunter 
route. Scotland makes that much each 
year out of her game preserves. 

We hear less now of class legislation and 
of the old appeal that the people ought to 
have this cheap food for their own. Surely 
they ought. The supply is tremendous 
beyond the average understanding of it. 
It is so valuable that the people ought to 
take care of it and not exhaust it. But 
nobody does take care of it. Once the 
market streets of Chicago and St. “Louis 
were wonderful displays of game of all sorts 
They are so no longer, and the sale of game 
is prohibited now in almost all states of 
the Union. The recently enacted Bayne- 
Blauvelt law prohibits all marketing of 
American wild game in the entire state of 
New York. It is, perhaps, the greatest 
piece of game legislation we have ever had 
in this country. It will, perhaps, make it 
difficult to obtain game legally in a New 
York restaurant. A prairie chicken costs 
four or five dollars now in Chicago or New 
York. I have seen them sold at a dollar a 
dozen in Chicago. 


The Ducks of the Currituck 


There used to be about two hundred 
thousand wild ducks killed on Currituck 
Sound each winter for the New York 
market. Other Atlantic Coast points 
shipped more than that. Texas alone used 
to ship much more than that each winter. 
A great many people have been eager to 
cash in on a crop that cost them nothing to 
raise. It went on this way until greed met 
greed, and in self-protection states began 
to prohibit spring shooting, the selling 
of game or the shipping of game. The 
migratory wild fowl that winter in the Cur- 
rituck country supply a geod part of the 
Michigan spring flight. No one knows 
where these birds were bred or how many 
wild regions have served to support. them. 
The entire human population is supposed to 
have an undivided interest in any wild 
animal until some fellow ‘‘reduces it to 
possession,” as the legal phrase goes. The 
state gure laws claiming police supervision 
over ihe individual and his game-bag have 
been proved out in our superior courts. 
Ger theory is that the game belongs to all 
of the people of the state. That theory 
without doubt or question is based upon 
the value of the food supply made up of 
the wild game itself. 

It is a curious fact, but an actual one, that 
most of our commercial and political prob- 
lems nowadays have come out of trans- 
portation. Our Interstate Commerce 
Commission is the grandest little commis- 
sion you ever saw, and also the busiest little 
commission. It has done much to protect 
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the American wild food supply. We never 
did have anything that brought market 
butchers to time until John F. Lacey intro- 
duced in Congress the law regulating inter- 
state traffic in game—the act which now is 
known as the Lacey law. The author of 
this measure had discovered that it was the 
railroads that were destroyi ing our game 
the railroads and ice; because in these 
modern days it was possible to take the 
wilderness crop of game or fish, ship it 
across the entire country and sell it for good 
prices to people who really had no natural 
right to it, but only an artificial right. 
There are some nice principles concerned 
in this question that perhaps may yet come 
into the law courts. Since our laws rest 
upon the presumption that the wilderness 
farm produces food, it is fair to suppose 
that this food ought not to be made a 
matter of general commerce, but that it 
ought, as nearly as possible, to be reaped 
and used upon the spot where it is grown. 
That means that the New York man cannot 
buy Illinois game on his eafé table. That 
means that if he wishes Illinois game he 
must go out there and shoot it before he 
can eat it. Thus amiably disposed, he runs 
against the non-resident shooting license of 
the latter state and howls that he is up 
against an un-American and unconstitu- 
tional thing. These state licenses, however, 
have held water in court. They are all 
based upon the process of reasoning above 
indicated—that fish and game are a valu- 
able food, but that they belong specifically 
to the man who takes them, subject to the 
general ownership of the commonwealth in 
which that man lives. There was some 
thing of an act of injustice done by the 
former game trade, which robbed the West 
ern game presery 2s for the benefit of the 
Eastern markets. Had there been a Bayne 
law in New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
twenty years ago, there would be a tremen- 
dous food supply existing today in many 
states that now are practically bare of wild 
life. 

If that game still existed —if it had been 
eared for and handled as a thing of value 
the local prices of beef, mutton and pork 
might be lower. The villager who can go 
out and kill for himself even a mess of rabbits 
is not so apt to buy thirty-cent beef. 


Gigantic Waste of Game 


Speaking of rabbits, there were some- 
times as many as five thousand jackrabbits 
killed in a big rabbit drive in Colorado or 

California. Very often the bulk of this 
meat was allowed to spoil, although there 
was one Denver parson who did what he 
could to get these carcasses shipped to the 
poor of the cities. It might have cut down 
the bread-line somewhat. 

Perhaps the destruction of the great 
herds of American buffalo was inevitable. 
There was for a long time a herd of these 
animals that numbered over four million 
each year, possibly twice that; no on 
really knows. Admitting that they had to 
be killed sometime, how about the meat 
loss? Three-quarters of a ton of meat 
multiplied by four million makes several 
tons of good meat, does it not? What 
have we left to take the place of that? One 
fears that the gophers of Mr. Wilson are not 
going to hold out. 

We are apt to sneer at the cottontail rab- 
bit, yet none the less here is a very con- 
siderable source of food supply . You have 
perhaps, seen rabbits brought by the sack 
ful to country stores, the farmer’s wife get 
ting, perhaps, three to five cents apiece for 
them. Today the price in the city would be 
double or more than double that. The 
great thing:about the rabbit as a wild 
crop is its omnipresence and its fecundity. 
Rabbits is rabbits as much as guinea-pigs 
is pigs, and in warmer climates at least they 
raise two or three litters of half a dozer 
each in the course of a year. In Austral 


they tried to exterminate rabbits, just as 
they have exterminated jackrabbits in 
California and Colorado. Yet there are 
hundreds of tons of rabbits eaten as food in 


help out the 
al d mat Vv 


America each year. They 
breakfast table of Uncle Remus, 
a cowpuncher and prospector has found 
sagebrush rabbit good to eat. Smiled at in 
field sports even asthe bullhead 
angling, the cottontail rabbit may none the 
less proudly take his place by the side of 
the horned pout belonging 
to a day earlier than Wilson's 
gophers. Whether shot with shotgun or 
rifle, caught in a trap or a snare, driven out 
of its hole by a ferret, or indeed reduced to 
possession by any of very widely varied 


is derided in 


npredecessors 


secretary 
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means, Brother Rabbit holds his own. 
Hitherto he has been called a nuisance by 
quail-hunters, but as quail become scarcer 
more and more rabbits come into camp in 
the game pockets at night. We shall be 
using beagles long after we have forgotten 
how a good pointer looks. 

have known a sledload of rabbits to 
be brought into a Western village by one 
party of hunters. It looks like slaughte 
and so it is; but at the same time these 
creatures were given iway and were eaten, 
and the country that raised them had the 
use of its natural food supply. And just so 
much extra investment for the daily table 


Was unnecessary, 
While young a corn-fed rabbit is almost 
as palatable, in regard to his hindlegs and 


saddle, as a piece of chicken. We re spect 
fully comme nd Brother Rabbit to th 
consideration of the Secretary of Agricul 
ture, with the nendation that the 
department issue instructions for broiling, 
fricasseeing and otherwise preparing this 
little animal for home consumption. For 
instance, we should know as a people how to 
prepare Weinhasen, Hasenpfeffer and other 


kinds of Haser 


recom 


Possibilities of Protection 


No one ean tell just what figures would 
be required to cover the value of the Amer 
ican wild food supply. Even yet it must 
run into many millions of dollars annually. 
It might be many millions more, no doubt, 
if our farmers, and our city folk as well, 
would treat wild game as sensibly as we 
treat tame poultry 


and domestic livestock 


The doctrine of state’s rights and free-for- 
all individuality was the main cause of ex 
termination of many specic The same 
doctrine turned the other way about would 
do much to increase the food upply of 
many species not yet extinct A splendid 


transportation made interstate commerce 


in game easy and profitable » the Gover? 





ment control of interstate commerce cat 
prevent that transportation from making 
the game trade too ea ind too profit 
i »—which latter would mean the « 
ction Of an Investment hat now pa 
the Ame rican people ver I ny million ol 


ilthoug! they do no 


and do not care for 


dollars each year, 
know it ( 

Canada has one forest reserve of fourteer 
thousand square miles. It can be 
preserve as well. We have many national 


— and game refuges and 


a game 


yame Te 





‘ 
serves. We are protecting a few buffalo, 
— ants of the great herd We have a 
eal reservation in the Pribilof Island 
We “want hity natior al er ” n 
seventeen states and territories, cluding 
Alaska and Porto Rico. We protect these 
reserves by five different execu ive depart- 
ments at Washingtor those of War, 
Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce 
and Labor; operating several different 
bureaus in each department. Let us not 
jest at the ponderousness of this machiner 
as compared with our lessening game suy 
ply in the farms of the common people, 
those of the woods and field H t Mr 
W lsor brought to our attention that ter 
esting member olf our fauna, the gre 
North American ground = squirrei t he 


spe rmophilu gopher, with or w hou 


4 cv not mourn the loss of our 


stripes: 


four or five million buffalo. We still have 
left the we theoser ing Tridecemlineatus, We 
recommend this game animal to the chef 
of the Waldorf and other food pala ol 


metropolis Let us have 
gophe r—ah, h ippy 


not the 


the nation’s 
gopher a la Pullman, 
thought—a la Jim Wilson. Let 
American despair who finds thirty-cent 
beef a trifle « On the contrar 
let him take down from above the fireplace 
the trusty rifle or fowling-piece of his gr 
father, let himtake 
his strong right hand the 


ppre SSive. 


falling better weapon, u 


saber of his lather 





or the sword of Bunker Hill, and, going 
forth into the near-by open, slay for himself 
a barrelful of tl heap and succulent food 
for consumption tl winter ft eil and 
lamil\ 

And if, gazing into that barrel, he should 
find its contents good, let him realize that 
there might have been other barrels of et 
better food had he cared to own then 
Indeed, millions of such barrels may yet 
belong to us if we care to have them. Of 
course i we do not e CH 00 reqdue v 
this country to posse on unt I ¢ er 
somewhat extended expanses there sl ne 
longer be visible, any tr nere 
Italy, the motion of ; v l 
print of any creat om ipo he 
ground 
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A Desk 
To Fit Your Needs 


Here is **The Desk With Brains,’’ 
built of small sections, to fit the indi- 
vidual needs of the user 

The top is flat The pedestals are 
made up of interchangeable fractional 
ection B-M Quality ‘‘Cabinette 
which the dealer alwavs has in stock 
Phere are over 8000 different combina 
tior 

As the character of your work varies, 
these sections may be changed to hit 


your new requiremnie nts, 





Let us send you our new book, describ- 
ng the number scombinations inwhich 
**The Desk With Brains’* may be had 

With this, we'll send vou a chart 
which illustrates the sections. These 


you can cut out, and build up your desk 
yourself from them, in just the combi- 
nation you want 

Both book and chart are 
request, postpaid, by return mail. 
for it to-day. 

The B-M Quality line is the comp/ete 
line. It ineludes standard size Hor 
tal and Upright Sections; Fractional 
Sections (Cabinettes); Solid Cabinet 
Correspondence, Desk and Card Trays; 
Transfer Case Folders, Cards and all 
other filing suy plic ; 
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obtain -the “‘clean and 

keen’’ appearance so es- 

sential in making a good impression use 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream 


skin and dirt, opens up 
the impurity-clogged pores, and enables these 
“*third-lungs’’ of the body to perform their 
functions unhampered. The thorough clean- 
liness thus acquired imparts a sense of fresh- 
ness and comtort which makes you feel your 
best self again. 


It removes the waste 


rravellers, motorists, shavers all find Daggett 
and. Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream a prized 






addition to their toilet. As a ‘*Clean-up’’ | 
it does more than soap and water | 
could possibly do, and soothes | 


and softens the skin besides 


Tubes, 10c, 25c and 50 


ae ey 5 
15¢, We, S5e and $1. 5V. 


FREE SAMPLE 


and instructive book on the 
care of the skin, entitled “An 
Aid to 2ersonal Beauty,”’ 


Address Dept. 15 
DAGGETT & RAMSDELL | 
314 West 14th Street, New York 
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I came up for air in a log camp on the 


| shores of Upper Enchanted sometime dur- 


ing the afternoon following the day we 
started out on the twenty-five-mile trip. 
Steve was still buried in the balsam. I had 
arisen with the feel of new-found muscles in 
my legs, muscles and tendons which up to 
this time I did not know I possessed. In 
time I worked my way out into the open air 
and got Fred Allen to show me how to eall 
a moose through the moose megaphones 
which we had bought at Portland. It was 
my ambition to get a mess of moose while 
Steve slept on. Fred called through the 
moose megaphone several times to show 
me how to do it, and after a few tries I went 
out to the edge of the lake and yelled 
through the moose megaphone several 
times. My calls finally awakened Steve, 
but evidently I had not yet mastered the 
call well enough to entice a moose out into 
the open. 

Steve was too tired on that first day to 
start to tramp into the woods to shoot some 
animals, and suggested that we spend the 
first few days just catching various kinds 
of game fish by trolling Upper Enchanted 
from a comfortable seat in Fred Allen’s 
little motor boat. Even here in these 
Canadian border wilds was a motor boat. 
Fred told us that originally it had been a 
Rangeley rowboat. It had once been partly 
gutted by a forest fire, but still was serv- 
iceable. During a previous summer a me- 
chanical engineer suffering from incipient 
paresis had accompanied Fred to the camp 
we now occupied, and during this visit the 
engineer had built a dollar-movement en- 
gine out of various pieces of metal and 
things round the camp and had installed 
the engine in the rowboat. The man must 
have been a half-witted genius! 


What the Little Fishes Feared 


Some motor boats, as you know, will go 
“Phut —phut —phut--phut!"”" as long as 
the engine can keep its mind concentrated 
upon its mission in life. Perhaps you may 
even have attended international motor- 
boat races on Long Island Sound where 
the craft say “‘Bang!—bang!’’—a pause 
then “Phul’l'll'l'l'l’l,” and in an instant 
are fading away in the middle of a charlotte 
russe of spray. 

Fred Allen’s motor boat was different. 

The guide called her the Twinkle- 
Twinkle. She rarely said ‘“‘Bang:"’ and 
never “‘ Phul’l'l’l.””. The noise she made was 
more deliberate, very loud but deliberate. 
She would say “Pooh! Pooh! Pooh!” 
and then seem to stop to think what to say 
next. A long silence would be followed per- 
haps by a longer ‘‘ Pooh!” and suddenly 
she might follow this with three or four 
more ‘‘Poohs!’’ So it went. Often we 
wished during days that followed that the 
Twinkle-Twinkle would forget to speak at 
all. If any ducks or wild geese visited 
Upper Enchanted while we hunted for them 
about the coves of the lakes, the motor boat 
undoubtedly scared them off before we got 
in sight of the flocks. Also the lip of the 
exhaust, as [ understand the tiny inverted 
smokestack is called, was immersed in the 
lake most of the time, especially if Steve or 
I sut anyway near the quarterdeck of the 
rowboat; and aboard a boat so small as the 
Twinkle-Twinkle naturally one of us always 
had to sit on the quarterdeck. 

This immersion of the lip of the exhaust, 
I now firmly believe, also was largely re- 
sponsible for much of our lack of success 
while trolling for fish—trolling is another 


| technical term for which there is no lay- 


man’s equivalent—from the back of the 
motor boat. We used to troll for bass, 
land-locked salmon, porgies, togue, square- 
tailed trout and the other kinds of fish with 
which the lake, Fred Allen told us, teemed, 
while at the same time we kept the guns 
aboard to be ready for passing waterfowl. 
Just when the dollar-movement engine 
seemed to have quieted down it suddenly 
would cough a couple of times loudly into 
the water. A moment later a bubble or two 
would rise to the surface and break into a 
“Pooh! Pooh!” And so I feel sure many 
fish were frightened away just as they were 
about to eat the bait. 

‘We don’t want to break the state fish- 
ing laws,’’ [ hasten to say I informed Fred 
Allen the very first day we went trolling in 
the Twinkle-Twinkle. For I had a vague 
recollection of hearing that the fishing 
season was over. 
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‘“You won’t,”’ Fred assured us positively. 

Much relieved, we started out to troll, and 
we went again the next day and the next 
and then the next. Steve rapidly seemed to 
be growing discouraged, but on the fourth 
day suddenly the dollar movement grew 
hysterical, and before we could step her she 
had shot us to the far side of the lake until 
we almost collided with the beach three 
miles across the water from our camp. On 
that far shore was a trapper named Pierce. 
He explained that he was headed for the 
Spencer Trail to blast stumps out of the 
trail. Steve got an idea and six sticks of 
the dynamite. 

But when the Twinkle-Twinkle finally 
landed us back at camp and Steve ex- 
plained his idea of dynamiting the iake next 
day and so get at least one fish, Fred Allen 
put his foot down on the scheme. After a 
useless argument I suggested to the guide 
that there would be rothing unsports- 
manlike, so far as I could see, in taking 
my cousin’s shotgun out in the Twinkle- 
Twinkle the following morning and, if all 
else failed, trying for a fish by sticking the 
muzzle of the gun down into the water and 
stunning some fish by pulling the triggers. 
Fred argued, however, that if you stick the 
muzzle of a gun into a lake, or even an inch 
or two into soft sod to maim a mole, the 
sides of the barrels of the shotgun likely as 
not will tear into long cracks. Then the 
pellets of shot will spill out sideways and 
the gun is next to useless for subsequent 
shooting. 

After a breakfast of tinned beans, a glass 
jar of bacon and coffee we each gave Fred 
a five-dollar bill before starting on the hunt, 
and we promised him another brace of fives 
that night if during the day he would suc- 
cessfully page a moose for us. At dawn 
Fred had his American flag unfurled and 
tacked to a tall spruce staff, and he started 
us off to lead the way along the Horseshoe 
trail. All during the forencon Steve and I 
called through our moose megaphones every 
few feet as we crunched along, but on this 
first trip we had indifferent success. 

Our biggest moment came at noon while 
we were lunching beside a lithia spring 
down in a mossy dell. 

“Bear tracks!"’ Steve yelled suddenly, 
as we were about to start along after 
luncheon. 

Sure enough, along the muddy rivulet 
running from the spring were some kind of 
tracks. Fred Allen thought they were small 
for bear tracks. 

“It’s a bear all right, 
“Ten dollars for you now, Fred, if you'll 
chase it up to us from the valley. Twenty 
if we get ’im, but ten bones anyway. Thirty 
dollars if you ——” 


” 


Steve insisted. 


A Fair Warning for Fred 


But Fred already was sliding down into 
the valley, cautioning us over his shoulder 
as he disappeared in the trees not to fire on 
anything carrying the Stars and Stripes. 
Despite his fears, poor Fred was soon to 
but I anticipate. 

While Fred was roaming some place in 
the valley for the bear I recalled from my 
reading that the best place to shoot a dan- 
gerous animal is through the spine. As an 
amateur, you probably do not know that 
the spine shot stops locomotion instantly. 
Steve agreed with me, therefore, that a 
vantage point from a limb directly above 
the bear was the best place from which to 
send several bullets crashing through the 
bear’s spine. So we worked into good posi- 
tions and looked down upon the surrounding 
treetops, among which we could occasion- 
ally see the American flag moving about far 
away. 

Fred came back to us late in the after- 
noon, yelling from some distance away that 
we might as well put up our guns as he had 
been unable to find the bear to drive it to 
us. Perhaps we returned to camp some- 
what discouraged, but we kept on yelling 
through our moose megaphones until we 
were in sight of our cabin again, varying 
the trip by shooting at marks on tree trunks 
to improve our marksmanship. 

Fred got ten dollars from each of us the 
next morning as again we took the trail. 
Little success came to us on this day’s hunt 
or on the next and the next. On the third 
hunting trip I was fortunate enough to 
hear, although I did not see, a red squirrel 
chattering some place up in some kind of 
tall tree. Steve and I fired together and 
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The sud- 


den silence showed that we had undoubt- 


instantly the chattering ceased. 


edly killed, or at any rate wounded, the 
animal, but although we searched about 
for more than an hour we were unable to 
locate the body of the game, and so we 
pushed on. 

Steve, the next morning, offered Fred 
twenty-five dollars if he would jead us to an 
animal of any sort and ten dollars extra if 
he located a live bird, regardless of size 
or species. 

“If you don’t lead us to something to- 
day,” warned Steve, “by jiminy, I'll kill 
you. 

I laughed aloud at the look of fright that 
came over Fred’s face, and I quieted him 
by explaining that this ‘“I’ll-kill-you”’ re- 
mark was merely a facetious expression 
that Steve often used lightly. But Steve's 
set face did not help to reassure the guide. 
Indeed, Steve’s manner caused me also a 


bit of worry. At dusk we were back at 
camp after a day in which we had not 
seen even a cow track. Steve smoked 


silently for some time. 


The Last of Poor Fred Allen 


“Fred,” he said again gravely the next 
morning, “I'll give you one more chance. 
Personally I think it’s all useless, and so 
today I’m going to loaf round camp here. 
You take my brother-in-law into the woods 
and lead him up to the face of a moose, a 
rabbit —anything. And if, when you return 
tonight, you have to tell me that you 
haven’t met up with something alive I'll 
kill you.”’ 

Sure enough, Fred led me back to camp 
that evening and the guide had to confess 
that he hadn’t located any game. So Steve 
killed him. 

With light hearts we started south the 
next morning over the Buckboard Trail 
toward Eustis and home. Between the 
two of us we had thirty-eight cartridges 
left. Singing happily as we tramped south- 
ward that day we fired the last of our car- 
tridges at tree trunks. At noon we halted 
on the banks of Spencer Stream to eat the 
luncheon that we had had Fred prepare for 
us before Steve killed him. Then Steve 
forded the stream in the lead and went 
singing down the trail some distance ahead. 
A few minutes after he had disappeared 
in the woods across the stream he yelled 
for me. 

‘A moose!”’ he screamed. ‘‘Hurry up! 
Holler through your moose megaphone! 
Hurry! ! Hurry!” 

“Shoot the big stiff!” I yelled back as I 
tugged at the buckles of my guncase with 
my teeth and tried to fit the gun together 
again as I panted across the water and on- 
ward where Steve was yelling for me. 

It turned out that Steve had shot his last 
cartridge at a mark half an hour earlier and 
so had to cail for me to try to get the moose 
with my shotgun. it was exasperating to 
have lost our only moose just as we were 
coming out of the woods and into civiliza- 
tion. Steve hadn't seen the moose, but he 
had heard the ponderous animal in the 
thickets near a log cowshed back of the all- 
year-round camp near by owned by a man 
from Communipaw, New Jersey 


Just as we glimpsed the roof of the hotel 
in Eustis late that afternoon we did see a 
big black and white bird that made a sort 


of laughing noise rise from the far bank of 
Dead River. So far as I could tell it was a 
wild goose. 

‘“*Shoot him—shoot something!" yelled 
Steve. 

I shot hurriedly at the bird. My first 
thought was tosend the load of shot through 
its head, so that death would come to the 
poor thing with merciful suddenness. I am 
glad to say that I regretted this step the 
instant I had pulled the trigger. And so I 
merely shot in its general direction and let 
the beautiful wild thing escape. Steve said 
it was some kind of mallard duck. 

Just a last word of advice: I should sug- 
gest that in bringing your big game back to 
New York, or wherever you live, ship home 
from Eustis only the heads of the moose 
and deer and bear and other animals. It is 
almost impossible, supposing you live in a 
city hotel or apartment house, to get an 
entire moose, say, up to your apartments 
in a dumbwaiter or even in the passenger 
elevator. Even a good-sized moose head is 
troublesome enough to handle round the 
apartment. 
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Important News Concerning the White Six-Cylinder ‘‘60’’ 


HE White six-cylinder “60” is now ready for the automobile world. Fifty years 
of sewing-machine making are back of it—twelve years of automobile-building 
have led up to this fitting consummation of our efforts—a superlative six-cylinder 
gasoline-driven car. It is just as unique and extraordinary in all its essential 


features as our four-cylinder “30’s” and “40's” 


motor Cars. 


| IN producing this “60” for the very top of our 
@ line, we have naturally spared no expense, but 
rather have sought to make this powerful car the 
most perfect sold on any market. Its engineering fea- 
tures have been recognized or adopted by practically 
all the European manufacturers, and these features 
to-day influence the design of every new model in 
this country. Only two motor factories in the world, 
we are told, use such materials as are character- 
istic of the entire White line. In liberality of equip- 
ment, in all the fine points which mark the most 
lavish and permanent construction, this car is superb. 


The Six-cylinder car is always the supreme test of 


an automobile factory. Such cars are proverbially 
handsomely finished and offer little choice from out- 
ward appearance — the vital part of a car is under 
the hood, and there the White demonstrates its 
class. It has the compact simplicity of the en bloc 
system of cylinder-casting. There is an almost total 
absence of the paraphernalia that usually litter the 
engine of motor cars. The engine is the power- 
ful, long-stroke type which is undeniably the most 
economical. The upholstery — the body lines— the 
lighting —the starting system—every detail, is of 
that type and quality which distinguishes the best 
the world knows how to produce. 


THE OUTPUT LIMITED 


FAW the great White factory — regardless of its enor- 
mous equipment in machinery —regardless of its 
hundreds upon hundreds of workmen — it has only 
a certain capacity per day or per week. Built as 
all White cars are, this capacity cannot be greatly 
increased. The White “30's” and “40's” have a rep- 
utation which has constantly crowded our factory 
with orders during the last year; consequently, it is 
expected —almost a foregone conclusion —that these 
cars will keep us busy in 1912. ‘Therefore, the 


cece an of the tremendous acreage of 


output of the new “60's” will be limited, necessarily. 
Produced in response to a definite demand for a 
White “Six”—even before customers had seen it, 
we booked order after order from blue-prints. In 
other words, the demand has exceeded all our cal- 
culations, and we are confronted with the possi- 
bility of being unable to produce enough of these 
cars. From our standpoint a most satisfactory con- 
dition — but to the man who wants just such a 
“Six”—the superlative car—from the White factory, 
it may mean disappointment, unless he acts to-day 


Appointments for demonstrations can be made with White representatives in all principal 
cities on or after January first 


«~~ — 


The White aL Company 


889 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


now conceded to be the highest types of 
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Howard E. Coffin and His Engineers 











Build a New “33”—Self-Starting 








Howard FE. Coffin and his Board of Engineers have built their master car—a car you start by merely pressing a button. 

These men practice the highest engineering principles the world knows. 

Engineers from abroad come here to study under these men. Their chief—like Thomas A. Edison in electricity —drives 
the milestones of automobile advancement. He and his men in other years designed the motors for more than a dozen manufac- 
turers. Eighty per cent of all the better quality American cars have on them features designed by Mr. Coffin. 

He had previous/y built five famous cars—the industry’s /aders. Each, in their time, was the car of the year. They were so : 
far ahead of their day that several are still sold as leaders in their class. 

The latest and greatest achievement of these skilled engineers is the New Self-Starting Hudson “33.” 


You Press a Button to Start the Motor Starts Instantly in Winter parts and all oiling places within easy reach. Enclosed 
a valves, dust proof bearings throughout. Fan in fly wheel. 








Phat explains the operation Our engineers tested all types of self-starters. None A clutch so good that drivers never know they have a clutch, 
A child can do it as easily as it can push a button that othe r was acce ptabl because of its freedom from trouble. 
rings an electric bell This one started the motor 98 times in every 100 trials 
a ee CE yee Se ae F Thousands of tests were made. Cold weather did not The Quietest, Simplest and Handsomest of All 
fa affect it. A motor was kept in cold storage for a week ; , 7 
Font Phe temperature was 5 degrees below freezing. Ice cov It is the quietest automobile built. It has power that 
Yet the self-starting device of the New HUDSON “33 ered the cylinders. But the motor started at the first will shoot it—with full load—up mountain roads—through 


sand and mud and always with a sensation of strength and 
of flying that is utterly lacking in many cars 


is not operated by clectricity nor is it operated by con 


operation of the starter. 
pressed au 


Other types were not so successful. 


It has neither the weight nor complications common to Ask any owner of a New Self-Starting HUDSON “33” Phe springs are of the most flexible, yet non breakable, 
all starters of those types how his self-starter operates these cold days. vanadium steel. People compare the New HUDSON “33 

It weighs but 4% pounds and has only 12 parts. Elee- \ll distinctive features cannot be enumerated here. sey riding wreiceuttyyNanagedbet dowbls its weight and ara 
tric starters weigh 175 to 200 pounds—as much as the heir number is too great. But among them is an advance It is pronounced by experts as the most grace ful in line 
weight of an extra passenger Compressed air starters design which eliminates almost 1000 parts — Demountable o any + mage regardle ‘i of price. In finish, im — tery pe 
weigh 60 to 75 pound rims—BIG tires—an accessibility that puts all important in every detail of luxurious convenience it ranks in the 


class of $2,500 automobiles. 

Haven't you at least a curiosity to see Howard E. Coffin's 
New HUDSON “33”? , 

Its great simplicity will be a revelation to you. 

At all the important automobile shows this year it will 
have its most advantageous display, for there it can, at 
close hand, be compared with all other cars. 

Printed descriptions — advertised promises and pictures 
are often too alluring and many ele not fulfill the expec 
tations the advertising has created 

We cannot do justice to the car in a printed description, 
and therefore ask you to go to see it, compare it with other 
cars you think well of. 

You will marvel at the value Mr. Coffin has incorporated 
in this last creation. 

Go see the New Self-Starting HUDSON “33” NOW 
So popular was his last year’s “33” that more than 2000 
faiied to get the cars they had ordered, for we could not 
build them fast enough. 

We are leaders today in the number of new cars deliv- 











The price for eitherof four models — ouring, five-passenger— Torpedo, four-passenger—Roadster, two-passenger, or Mile-a- 
Minate Speedster—is $1600. Not a cent more is needed to equip either car before it is ready for use, for top, Self-Starter, —~ , . 7 
Demountable rims, BIG tires, windshield, large gas tank, magneto—dual ignition system—and all things usually listed as ered and still the shortage continues Better see the New 


extras are included. Write for illustrations showing how the New HUDSON “33” is simpler than any other car HUDSON ‘ 33" befere all these models too are sold. 


, HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


110 7182 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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would, in one sense, be a-tariff for revenue; 
| but I take it that the clear meaning of the 
declaration of the party in favor of a tariff 
for revenue means a Competitive tariff 
‘hat is, a tariff that allows sufficient im- 
ports from abroad to bring about fair and 
honest competition, thereby producing 
revenue and at the same time prevent y 
the home producer from hiding behind a 
tariff wall that will enable him to establish 
monopolies and unduly increase the burdens 
of taxation resting upen the American 
people, without their receiving any benefit 
in return, either in the shape of revenue 
for the Government or in the development 
of the great industries of the country. 

“It is an axiom which cannot. be disputed 
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Underwood was born in Kentucky it 
1862, was educated at the Rugby Schoo 
Louisville, and the Univer ity ol Vir 
ginia, and was admitted to the bar in 1884. 
He went at once to Birmingham, Alabama, 
where he has since practiced law. He was 
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If you drive a 
car at night— 


Get Prest-O-Lite 
on your new car— 
No matter when you drive 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY 


210 East South Street Indianapolis, Ind. 
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CHARGING PLANTS 
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FOREIGN AGENCII 


EXCHANGE AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


These delightful dessert confections 
rightly have a place in every holiday repast. 
Their fragile goodness and delicate sweetness < 
never fail to please. Their varying 
flavors comport with any dessert, 
with ices, fruits or beverages. 
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In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 
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CHOCOLATE TOKENS 


' 
Another dessert confection, with an 
outer 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


covering of rich chocolate. 
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DURING 1910, 2,623,412 CHICLETS WERE 


Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candp Counted Chowing Gum 


The singer’s tones are more dulcet, the speak- 
er’s voice more clear, when Chiclets 
are used to ease and refresh the mouth 

and throat. The réfinement of 
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chewing gum for people of refine- 
\ ment. It’s the pepper- 
‘y ~mint—the “we mint. 





























¥ For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
Ps is the Ounce and in 10c and 25¢ Packet 
Id SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY 
gle Metropolitan Tower, New York 
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Texas Land Exposition 


and Northern Settlers’ 


Spend Your Winter atTucson, Arizona 


Convention, Houston, 









Texas, Jan, 15-28, 1912. Low interstate railroa Finest winter climate in the United 
rates Fighteer 1 lines into Hi yuston Hom seek - : ~~ & 7 H Iniversit od 

tol, eerie ; “ wesc States. Seat of Arizona L niversity. Edu- 
to visit Texas and see the Sout th ogreat Lan a how. cate your children at Tucson, the ideal 
More than 1000 exhibits of farm products and ma- Sol Pots . : : naaten 
chinery, Any inf« ration shenit Texas on request home city. Write Chamber of Commerce 


for beautiful, free, illustrated booklet. 








Texas Land Exposition, Houston, Texas 
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not intrinsically of good measure get any- 
where. Every man must prove what he is 
right there, on the floor and in committee, 
before he can get a standing. When he 
prove up he gets just what his merits 
entitle him to, and no more and no less.” 
Underwood’s long service has given him 
a comprehensive idea of the necessities of 
compromise and conciliation. The man 
never was born who can go into the House 
and force three hundred and ninety other 
men-—or half of them—to do what he wants 
them to. He must persuade the others to 
do what he wants them to. It is one of the 
oldest of legislative axioms that all legisla- 
and so it is. Under- 
thi is and knows how to 
smooth out difficulties and adjus t warring 
He is an adept at putting things 
at losing here and gaining there; 
giving and taking; at receding and ad- 
vancing; at understanding motives and 
grasping situations. He is no miracle- 
worker, nor does he try to work miracle 
He uses the material at hand and gets the 
best results possible. He is popular with 
his associates on both sides and is followed 
loyally by the majority. Less demonstrative 
than many others, he gets more results by his 
careful attention to detail and his studious 
consideration of legislation and its problems. 
Underwood is neither a on agen d 
a Progr He hold 


does 


tion 18 compromise 


wood appreciates 


opinions, 
togetner; 


nor 


essive. is to the basic tenets 


Sense and 


Not Guilty 
NCE upon atime James W. Faulkner, 


an Ohio political sage, ran a country 
newspaper. One day a peppery old 
farmer came clamoring into Faulkner's 
Sanctum. 
“Say,” he shouted, “this paper ain’t 


reliable. It prints lies.’’ 


“Pardon me, my friend,’ protested 
Faulkner; “but we strive to tell the exact 
truth about every subject. What ha 


offended you?’ 

“Gimme a copy 
shouted the visitor. 

Faulkner handed him a paper. The 
farmer took it, turned to an inside page, 
stabbed a paragraph with an aecusing finger 
and yelled: “‘There it is, right there! It’s 


of last week’s paper!”’ 


a lie! It never happened to him! That 
mi in’s a neighbor of mine and I tell you 
you've prin ted a lie about him. It never 


h: ippene od.’ 

Faulkner took the paper and looked at 
the paragraph. T he offending statement 
was a patent-me dic ine advertisement telling 
how the farmer’s neighbor had been cured 
of something or other. 


Plain Bob 


Bob went loc in’ for a job 

Didn't want a 
station; 

Didn't have a 
notcher’s position ; 

Didn’t have such fine credentials 
the real essential: 

Had a head that kept on workin’ 
hands that were not shirkin’ 

Wasn't either shirk or snob; 

Wasn’t Mister —just plain Bob, 

Who was'‘lookin’ for a job. 


a lofty 


situation; didn’t ask 


special mission for a 


top- 
but he h ul 


and two 


Bob went lookin’ for a job; 

And he wasn’t scared or daun 
saw a sign—‘** Men Wante 

Walked right in with manner filt 
the Boss was sittin’ ; 

And he séid - Vy name is 
lookin’ for a, ob; 

And if you're the Boss that hires ’em, 
"em workin’ and that fires ’em, 

Put my name right down there, Neighbor, as a 
candidate for labor ; 

For my name is just plain Dob, 

And my pulses sort 0” throb 

7 


For that thing they call a job. 


ted whe n he 


n'1 plo vhe re 





Bob, and T’in 


larta 
siarhl: 


, »» kept askin’ for a job, 
nd the Boss he says: “What kind?” 

Bob answered: ‘‘ Never mind; 

For I ain't a bit partic’ler and I never was a 
stickler 

For proprieties in workin’ —if 
labor lurkin’ 

Anywhere around about kindly go and trot 
it out. 

It’s a job I want, you see 

Any kind that there may be 

Will be good enough for me.” 


And 


you got some 
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of the Democratic party, but he is not 
against some of the more advanced ideas of 
the other element in the party. He isasane 
man, who is anxious for Democratic suc- 
cess if that ‘success can be attained along 
lines that are real and meritorious —and of 
benefit to the country. He is « sien in his 


convictions and dogged in carrying them 





out, but he is amenable to argument and 
never without a complete ognition of 
the politics of as tion. 

So far as his being a candidate for pre si- 
dent is concerned, he has been told that 
Alabama will present his name at the 
Democratic national convention, and he is 
willi ig his name should be presented. He 


is frank and sane about that Hi 
tion is that he can make no camp: 
the nomination or spend any time going 


about among the people, ha 


Loo. posl- 


ign for 


because he 


yet a great fight to make as Democra tic 
leader of the House; and he does not thi 

it right or just to announce himself as a 
candidate. In‘his own words: ‘“ Because 
the filling of engagements in making ad- 
dresses would necessitate my absence from 








Washington, where the real fight is yet to 
be won, I have not announced my inten- 
tions as being a candidate for the nomina 
tion before the next convention or do 1 
intend to do so of myself; it, should n 
party want me to do so, I shall be only too 


glad to accede to their wi 


Nonsense 


Bob was anr ous for a job, 

And he said: “Look here, Old Feller—on 
the jirst fi or, in the cellar, 

On the roof or in the atti i f ter 
democratic, 

And it’s all the same, Old Turk, hat it is 
if it work - 

I dow asi for fi ill upon it I just want a 
job doggone it! 

There’s a fever in me lg 

For the thi that men call i 

Put me on the payre } pages! 

Well, sir, Bob he got a job. 

fut the Bi went round all day ina dr J 
ort of way; 

And he says to'me: “By thu hi 
got the world’s Eighth Wo ’ 

Got a feller name of Bob, who 
fy ( ob 

Neve when he en ( rtime 
n wage 

Never a ed he'd get p / / / 7 y 
the day 

Never asked me f it’ r t light 
and art ry 

Never asked me for my nol ( nce 
of } omotion ; 

Never ask for the dure / nnual 
vac tis fi 

Ne er ash d fo Satur jh ! ( j th 
pay 
tuation: 

Never « ed me if it’s sitti r n’. 
or befittin’ 

Of his birth and inelination—} led his 
ap} lication, 

Hung his coat ipona knob, 

Said his name was just plai Bolt 

And went workin’ ata job! lW.d y. 


Political Scenery 
N LOW A editor wanted 


4 of opinion in his st ate about 


LO get 


ed 


1 prope 








presidential primary, and so he wrote to 
his correspondents to secur 
from representative citizen 
the plar 

A few days later the editor received a 
package of photographs from one of his 
correspondents. He returned the pictures 
with a lett ng he could not use them 

the paper. ext day he got an angry 
letter from the correspondent 

“T don't why you ca "t use jeaete pic- 
tures,”’ wrote the correspondent speci ally 
after you ordere od tt iem and I had sucha job 


c olle ting them.’ 
“T didn’t order them,” the editor. 
‘Where did you get that idea?” 
“You did order them,” protested 
correspondent in his reply, “‘and 1 inclose 
the order you sent.” 

With his letter he sent ee original letter 
from the editor, which began with these 
words, under which the correspondent had 
drawn a heavy black line: “Please secure 
views of prominent politicians -—-”’ 


wrote 


the 
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With Top and Wind- 
shield, $1350 


Five-Passenger Light 
Torpedo, $1250 


\ 


a _ 
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The One Proven Successful Valveless Motor 


Nowadays the whole automobile world is ringing with discussion as to the practicability of discarding the 
poppet valve, and with it the numerous gears, springs, cams, push rods, etc., which actuate it. Everybody 
has come to realize the simplicity and super-efficiency of the valveless construction. Extensive claims and arguments 
are being made for the valveless motors now so widely exploited. 

BUT JUST GRASP ONE GREAT FACT. Every such claim put forth applies with two-fold force to the Elmore valve- 
less motor—which in a dozen years of successful service, has in the hands of owners throughout the country proved 
both its simplicity and its superiority. We passed the experimental stage years ago. 

And the Elmore does not cost $3,000, $4,000, $5,000. There is a model to fit every motoring need, at a price well 
within the purchasing power of the most conservative. 


The Elmore was the Pioneer in Valveless Elmore Construction is of the Best 

















Engine Construction Phere could be no better built car than the El 

We have advocated the valveless engine since the inception of the automo i { elie pam for tl 
bile industry in America. The first valveless two-cycle Elmore engine that 
was installed in a motor-car is a succes a great succe And } 
we have refined and simplified it until, in this year’s models, we are inst : 
ing a motor that we believe to be as perfect as human ingenuity can make _ 
it. We ask you to prove for rself that it is the simy t,1 t efficient 

itomobile engine extant \ , S the f roa , fo} 
Elmore owner I | | the n t} 
persistent enthusiast rad . Infact ‘ et 
I-lmore “fa ie } hat t 5 I 
! nal to | i 1 rie ! our iri who wa 1 For AG 1 y 
we would only turn out the number of cars that we could build 100 per 
em com in every detail. This year, with doubled factory capacity, w Write for the Elmore Book 
lope to come ymewhat nearer to supplying the demane aa ee 
apt 1 Elmore you are not buying an experiment or a novelty. but 

motor te d by th usal is of owner for over ad zen yeat 1 motor 
whi h, by virtue of patent right » other n 
THE ELMORE MANUFACTURING Co., 12 Amanda Street, Clyde, Ohio 

DEALERS — For 1912 we I doubled our factory 1 » tal 
on a few additional dealers in secti 1s not yet allotted Write u fer 1912 position vn the e moderate-pri i “car aca aneea 








Five-Passenger Touring Car, $1600 —Top and Windshield Extra 
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World-wide confidence in the 





amounts to a deep-rooted conviction 


You will find your Cadill: ac dealer booking orders and making 
deliveries in the most “difficult”? motor car months of the 
year. 





‘Therefore, if you have not already placed your order do not 
be surprised if you find that he cannot “‘date’’ the delivery 
of your Car for, some time to come. 


Stop and consider a moment. 


We do not know where you may happen to be when you read 
this annguncement. 





It may be in New York; or it may be in San Francisco; or it 


PHAETON, $1800 
may be in Arizona. 


But wherever you are, there—in your home town—is the same 
intelligent, inflexible, and implicit confidence in the 
Cadillac which you encounter everywhere. 

If you are one of two million people who read it, you are one 


of two million people who have felt the influence, the 
impact, of Cadillac reputation. 





TORPEDO, $1900 


You may be on a train at this moment. _ If so, there are prob- 
ably others near you w ho give precede nce to the Cadillac 
just as you give it. 


‘The section through which your train is speeding is permeated 
and saturated with Cadillac enthusiasm. 





‘This year that sentiment is intensified. 
‘The electrical system of starting and lighting has helped greatly. 


But much more potent is the swelling appreciation of Cadillac 
standards, enhanced with every year that passes. 

It is literally true that it is not possible to remain faithful to 
Cadillac ideals and supply the demand even with the 
resources of this great plant. 





It is true that your dealer and other dealers cannot buy as many 
Cadillac cars as they could sell. 


It is true that Cadillac demand rises superior to ““seasons’’ and 
that orders and deliveries must be placed ahead in order to 
avoid disappointment. 





LIMOUSINE, Seven passenger, $3250 STANDARD EQUIPMENT — Delco Dynamo with 80 A. H. battery for automatic starter, electric lights and ignition. Also Delco 
distributor ignition system with dry cell current. Lamps, Gray & Davis, especially designed for Cadillac Cars, black enamel with 
nickel trimmings; two head lights with adjustable globes to regulate light rays; two side fights, tail light. Hans gasoline gauge on 
dash; horn; full foot rail in tonneau, half foot rail in front; robe rail, tire irons, tool box, set of tools inclu: ding pump and tire repair 

Prices are F. O. B. Detroit kit; cocoa mat in all tonneaux except closed cars. Speedometer, Sta indard, improved with 4 inch face and electric light. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


equipment 
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Continued from Page 9) : 
| the originals and erodes them to its own down he would earry it through by laying 
ie pattern — New York, the city of initial suc- everything to the lawsuit ist as the old ' 
cesses and of quiet, final failures—it had Terry Tripp used to gloss over the weak | § 

‘ changed him as it had changed othe rs. He points in hi side of a real-estate tra J 
swept his mind over the disheartening years action; but he didn’t propose to be pinned | J 
just past, reviewing every crisis, every lost down. He devised an elaborate system of | 
battle. If he had just held his head highin  parries and counterblows to avoid tl 
every one of these crises each might have And he would end by asking—ten thou 

q turned the other way. In this last month, sand dollars a year! Yes, a cool ter i 
during which he had accepted final defeat, thousand! ’ 
he had assigned with each day a new reason And now the great bell of the « ity clock 4 
for failure. Such is the way of the morbid. struckthreemellow notes. Heturnedtoward | | j 
“If I had just a few more brains!” he said Fourth Avenue. He very brisk n¢ | / 

ay. “If I had been better trained in Why, it was as good as done! It mattered | | 
i on another. “IfI had been born not that his back thought wa saying 
t !” on still another. “It’s my last chance! If I fail in t} ade i 
lackest day of all, His outer mind was clear, c lent. He 
ver seemed like rest: had summoned the bluff! It was the lost 
: f yellow!” formula—the way to get on in New York. . 
d He couldn’t lose! 
had come Horace W. Gallup sat na mahoy ’ 

] That chair at a glass-top desk, tered syste! : l 

with atically with Wa late middle hi 

{ blood. age. He had of a head, a close t 

| ire V hose ? 
of muscle . ‘ 
( noted 4 \ 
1—} firm | § : 
a espe | | 
He we . 
ion Ol comed p witt 1 cord t 
New seemed long trair t 
eas of "Terry Tripp had entered with his |} age 
m. houlder: red, his facial line 4 | horoughly cleanse hair and ip i aan iff and 
nt! plane bright, | te F ( ¢ ts return. Promot t to | 
a e brai ne : j but he too 1 bre t | unre ( ( ill \ ( y i | eres | 
£ one tiny belore he be | n t ( }) | Tol te { { 
io! “*T’ve » see about th F ot I] ! Huff, ‘ : 
r lt h n a ayer! J r ri al . , ‘ ; < ; ] 

e, 0 I’m about ready to fill it,” replied Mr. | | 

' ome t Gallup. “I’ve picked out the man, re i 

but it will do no harm to listen to i 
ork Didn't I see y lone it Golden & Bake 4 nN The Roxall Store 
took from his iz What can you do?” t ' 

i letters, old and ns Mr. Tripp stole another breath and fixed | | R ' ; | § 
Some were perfunctory business communi- Mr. Gallup with his eye. The other 1 ' UNITED DRUG CO., BOSTON, MASS. | 
cations —most of them contained ‘ turned his gaze ead critica nou j t. I | ] ] V | 

here the distressing particle “No!” emotio Terry Tripp start ) ( } 
some thougn not m: vere | H but no words ¢ ‘ The G ( i 
e —at least vould 1 ed fixe And sud Lmaoeer coc me 
debt. Only one ol tion, Terr: hips began ta ‘ And 
bing; he turned that hat he heard himse i = 
\ 3a dun for the mont} “Mr. Gallup, I’ve come for a i [ heel EEE ber 
, ent of his Twent) i manager if you think I « fill 4 ney ‘ v ithe 
tion had dw asu You see—I need Mr. ip,il | JC =} sii) 
Finally om, he reached the } got it in hir but ! | 
letter he  for—a pretentious a I’ve failed. But I ee ee 
juare et! sed: a p 1 Not |} I] « ! of 
quare ol | of which, i ye i If 1 de ne t 
and elegant print, was this legend: 9for mil hey 0 t 
hy ryme. Nor vi 
Mr. ( t me t t given tion to wor 
hough he t t could} ] eas I'll} I’ve 
aay : See?” 
( tember fourt bt He paused here, for |! ite f 
t Wi two-t told him what he id ( ( { 
\ he « } lips had begu : 
1 \ | tion wh pay m Q) 
have PEAR I ina b I l | 
Mr. Tripp read it again. The falling me Ly goo ot 
lines of his face li ust then the be first e thing ( I a 
of the Madison * ”) it 4 a (; il { l a Aa ad | 
chimed. It was a quarter to ree. I ict Lo ¢ rate ‘ ‘ (,; < | 
‘Better wait until three ne 11d to mysell il¢ ] i Big t i = 
himself. ‘‘Seem too eager if j ent ) ‘| ud ng i i i ‘ a BL ! : Lhe 
He rose and walked north. Hehad the for You've heard about may be Packard Company, |! | 
mula for New York again; the practical ap- Tripp Staten I 1 Re Cor . W e. | 
plication and the result of that formula lIment proposition, but f | = IL ’ ‘a 
moved and danced all about him. Those looked like a gold mine—fora while. \ 
beautiful women, siim to fit the fashion, know how those t ‘ » The 
dressed in an elegant simplicity far more J hadn't the capital. 1 i] ——_—_——— — - 
expensive than the loudest gauds—bluff started on a shoestring. I'd FOR MENDING HARNESS 
- dressed them and rendered them beauti dollar I had hat W ( a little , 
ful! Those d-~« itomobiles, rowed every dollar 1 could I ¥ 
with their occupants and their enough = 
smarter ch: bluff! He paused to ‘IT might haveswung it even the VS, 
look into the windows of that hotel from bad mes Cal and the b = LT “— [ 
which Fifth Avenue rises, south and north. oO! reali estate, 1 tuliment ¢ i ; A fie =~ ' by 
The favored guests who sat Junching late, the Home Lot Company sued. | go ‘ , me a 

y at window-seats whose very reservations into that. I was buncoed a littl - i 2 STEWART-SKINNER CO SS 
, ’ ; ; : C.W. RANSOM , 
had cost a a working — title he beginning, and | | ‘ 340 Minor I ag. Kanses City, “4 2 4 Hermon Street Worcester, Mass a 














family —how sz } ? Bluff! Home people were half right. I 
And ail this time, under the steady what I didn’t pay f ‘ ent Ty — _ ] 
inspiration of bluff and its results, he wa lawyers. I tell people, | to Ké g 
composing his informal addre to Horace front, that it w the I 4 7 y ; ; o . 
Dae ee ee eee ce eee Fakes Phere’s money in merchandise | 
é | 


} 
had done in days of old. He would make 


A t 


He would enter with calm assurance, as he because I hadn't the pita B that did 
j 
| 


much of his record in Omaha and _ his “And ince the e ! ur I'v | ‘ { 
services with Golden & Baker. He would been just settling up could have ‘ pear sane 
rehearse one by one the story of his big into bankruptcy and sa t i I ; oe int 

ng it +} | od | t from the be et 4 


Le) 

deals and his impossible feais of selling. wasn’t playi 
He would gloss over the Staten Islandrealty never m 

If pinned 


proposition — his losing venture. 
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sles net paeee 










Mr. R. D. Hudson, on 
his farm in Nueces 
County, in the Gulf Coast 
Country of ‘Texas and Louis 
jana, averages $125 an acre 





>» 
ww 


net profit on his cucumbers 
1 ° : P 
He planted them in February and 
marketed them in March. 

Think of it-—-enough profit in two months to 
the Jand, and 10 months left 
in which to grow two other crops. 


more than pay tot 


Two and three crops a year is not unusual in the 
Gulf Coast Country of Texas and Louisiana for 
they have twelve months of growing weather. 
Making money down = is not difficult 


Any man with ordinary intelligence can make 
good in the Gulf Coast Country of Texas and 
Louisiana. Thousands of men have left the 


stores, offices, and factories of the north to go 


down there and lead an independent, out-of 
door life. They enjoy being their own boss, 
and piling up their own bank account feel 


good to them, 


Better look into this 
Investigate! Go down there this fall or winter. 
See and talk to these grower Then you will 


realize the big « pportunities open to you The 
‘rip, by the brisco, will alone be worth the little 
cost of going. Excursion fares, via the Frisco, 


the first and third Tuesdays of each montl 
make the trip ine xpensive, 


The Frisco Lines operate splendid, electric 
lighted, all steel trains, daily, from Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Birmingham and New 
Orleans. These trains carry through cars, daily, 
and on excursion days, through tourist sleeper 
to the Gulf Coast Country. 


3 Splendid Books FREE 


One on the Mid-Coast intry of Texas, one on the 

lower irrigated sections of the Rio Grande Valk 
and one on Louisan I 
beautifull illustrated 
showing scenes in actual 
colors. They describe the 
country and crops from 
one end to the other, giv 
ing examples of 


and personal statements by men who have gone 
there and made good. Write for your free copies 
today, while you think of it 


A. HILTON, General Passenger Agent 
1425 Frieco Building St. Louis, Mo. 








or 

Don’t stick it out the rest of 

the Winter in a cold house 
A letter to us today will bring a 


man to you who will fig: the 
cost of an installation of 


Pierce 


Boilers and 
Radiators 


put in now, without 


resent heati 
the winter and 
ome When you 


Heat Primer,’ a 
olks in cold houses, 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg.Co. @& 
252 James Street, Syracuse, N.Y. ® 
Showrooms i decbmstncsdie ities. 
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except me. Banks, investors, everybody 
they’re all paid off. I don’t owe a doliar on 
that business. It’s wound up and over 
and I’m looking for a job. It hasn’t been 
easy. Some of the companies I’d crossed, 
of course; that queered me with them. 
The others that I knew best —they didn’t 
want a failure. There are young men com- 
ing in from the outside all the time— young 
men that have made good, just as I] made 
good in Omaha. They’re filling the jobs. 
Even Golden & Baker, who know what I 
can do, have young, new men in the old 
wong No chance there. I wrote to you 
when I heard you needed a manager, just 
because you'd never had anything to do 
with me—-didn’t know anything about me 
and I thought you might try me as a new 
proposition.’ 

Terry Tripp stopped for the beating of 
his breath and his emotions. Mr. Gallup 
still sat immobile, the cool, critical eye 
fixed. Suddenly Terry was speaking again 
this time in a passion of self-revelation. 

“That isn’t all either. There’s the girl! 
She’s the last reason and the best. There 
always isagirl, lsuppose. She’s in business 
out of New York. She’s a success. I can’t 

k her until I’ve made good—she would 
give up her success to marry a failure, 
maybe, but I’m not the one to make the 
proposition. That was why I started the 
Staten Island Company really. It’s been 
long waiting; but I can wait if I get 
another chance. Look at me!” he burst 
out. “I’m thirty-six. I know real estate 
and New York real estate at that—from 
AtoZ. It’s the only thing Ido know. I’m 
dying to make good. I can make good! I 
took a big chance—and I lost. It was an 
error of judgment, maybe, but other men 


have made errors of judgment and come 
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back. And I was honest clear through. 
I played and I lost. Next time I’ll win. I 
just want a chance with you. I’m not ask- 
ing to be your general manager. I’m asking 
for a place—to make good. I must make 
good!”’ 

Here he ran down—came to his climax 
and stopped. And into the vacuum of his 
emotions rushed fear and despair. What 
had he done? In that moment an old and 
horrible memory of his youth came back to 
him! It was the tale of a murderer who 
had denied everything, even unto the scaf- 
fold; and who, at the last moment, had 
burst out, confessed—and put the rope 
about his own neck! He was that man. 
He had told the bitter truth at the end of 
his bluff. Now let them give him the rope! 

Horace W. Gallup had roused himself. 
He had thrown himself back in his chair; 
he was laughing. ‘‘My boy,” he said, 
“‘vou’re refreshing! I haven't listened to 
the like of you for ten ye ars.” 

“It’s the truth,” faltered Terry weakly. 

“T know it is,” declared Mr. Gallup. 
“It carries the stamp on its face. I’ve been 
listening to the New York bluff all my life. 
I've had them come in with patched 
trousers and tell me they were willing to 
leave a five-thousand-dollar job for the 
privilege of running my business. You're 
the first applicant who has told me the 
truth.” He trained his eye on Terry again; 
this time it held atwinkle. ‘* The manager’ 
job is filled; but I want you. A man who 
can tell the truth would be a novelty. 
Start right in on my selling end. How 
much do you want to begin on?” 

Terry gulped twice 

“How would fifty dollars a week do for : 
starter?” Terry brought out finally. 


*‘Seventy-five!”’ said Mr. Gallup. 


Oddities and Novelties 


The Flavor of Fruit 
, VEFERVESCING beverages of apple 


flavor, agreeable to the palate, ought 

to be common, like those of the peach, 
strawberry or other fruits. There should be 
apple essences of good quality on the market. 
Yet this flavoring is rarely heard of in the 
United States. 

Apple essence is manufactured on a con- 
siderable scale, however, in Germany. The 
aroma of the fruit is concentrated chiefly 
in the peel, being tenaciously held therein 
by certain waxlike substances--the juice 
has little of it. Hence the utilization of the 
peelings almost exclusively in making this 
particular product. 

The cheap, dry peelings, which are a 
waste product of the dried-apple industry, 
will not serve. What is required is fresh 
peelings, which in Germany are bought 
in quantities from great fruit-preserving 
plants where the apples are first peeled by 
machinery, in order that the products ob- 
tained from them shall be more uniform in 
consistency and lighter in color. 

The best apples for the purpose, how- 
ever, are those which have ripened fully in 
the sunshine on the trees. Those stung by 
insects and fresh-fallen are found highly 
aromatic and desirable. pples that have 
been kept in storage are less satisfactory. 
The yellow and bright-red varieties give a 
better aroma than the green and dark-red 
ones; and the smaller apples are more 
available because of their relatively higher 
yield of peelings. 

The peelings are soaked for several days 
in alcohol; and a number of batches of 
fresh peelings are put successively into the 
same alcohol in order to make the latter 
absorb as much of the flavoring element 

is possible. Finally the alcohol is distilled 
in a vacuum apparatus and the result is the 
apple essence, 

The flavor is remarkably true to Nature. 
Sometimes it is “shaded’ for commercial 
purposes by the addition of small quanti- 
ties of aromatic extracts ef biack currant, 
peach, apricot, or even honev: but there 
‘ nothing in its way quite se good as the 
essence made from apple peelings only, 
when those are of the best. 

Efforts have been made to separate and 
preserve in the form of essences the special 
and peculiar aromas of certain varieties of 
apples, such as the Baldwin and Northern 
Spy, but without success. The cores are 
sometimes extracted and distilled with the 
peelings for essence; but the product is 
inferior. 


Growth and the Skeleton 
\ ] HAT really grows, as the child or other 


young animal gains size, is the skele- 
ton. The growth tendency resides wholly 
in the al y structure—reeent scientific 
experiments have shown this--and the 
muscular system, stretched by the develop- 
ment of the skeleton, simply follows along. 

One fact considered in this connection is 
that lack of adequate food supply in child- 
hood has a stunting effect. The starveling 
boy or girl makes an-undersized man or 
woman. How this works was illustrated 
by the case of a pup which, beginning on 
the fortieth day of its life, was systemat- 
ically starved for three hundred and fifty 
days, receiving barely enough food to keep 
it alive. Thereafter it had all it wanted to 
eat. It promptly waxed much overfat, but 
remained a dwarf. 

It is owing to underfeeding that the 
children of city slums are mostly under- 
size. And, even when grown to manhood 
and womanhood, the fo'k of the poor and 
congested quarters of the great towns are 
of an av rage stature markedly inferior to 
that of the dw elle rs in wealthier and more 
prosperous residential districts. 

So strong is the tendency to grow in a 
young animal, that—as proved by the 
puppy experiments growth can be stopped 
altogether only by reducing the food supply 
to a point where death soon results from 
sheer inanition. So long, however, as food 
enough to support life ever so barely is 
furnished the dog will go on growing at the 
expense of its own tissues, using up first its 

fat and then its muscular structure for the 
enlargement of its skeleton. 

Assuming that what is true of puppies in 
such matters is likewise true of babies, it is 
inferred that a child which does not gain 
weight, or which gains very slowly, is for 
some reason so undernourished that its own 
body substances are being consumed to 
contribute to the growth of its skeleton. A 
child that is underweight for its age has 
a higher percentage of bones, a lower per- 
centage of fat and muscle and a higher per- 
centage of water in all its tissues than the 
normal child. It should be fed accordingly, 
to correct these conditions. 

One fact ascertained by the experiments 
with puppies is that water takes the place 
of the normal fat in the bones of a starved 
animal. 

The efforts of the physician, where a thin 








and underweight child is concerned, should | 


be to supply plenty of fat and flesh-forming 
proteids in the diet. 
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More Money 


Than 
Most Men 
Make 


One woman on our 
subscription force has 
made over $7,000 this 
year. Another has made 
$6,000. 
sands of others earned 


almost Thou- 


lesser amounts. Even 
those who worked for 
with the 
idea of making a little 


a few hours 


“pin money” accom- 
plished what they set 
out to do. 


No other periodicals have 
ever held exactly the same 
position in this country which 
The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Ladies’ Home 
Journal now occupy. They 
are family institutions. 
Everybody knows and re- 
spects them and their rep- 
When you 


represent them, you are not 


resentatives. 


a mere - solicitor” but the 
accredited agent of a great 


publishing concern. 


Any woman without pre- 
vious business experience 
can with our coaching make 
a liberal income by repre- 
senting The Saturday Even- 
ing Post and The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Even if you 
have only a few spare hours 
you can devote them profit- 
ably to this work, for which 
we pay a handsome com- 
mission and a salary, the 
amount of which depends 
upon the time devoted to it. 
You can learn all about it by 


sending us a line of inquiry. 


Subscription Agency Division 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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to trim” the value of an auto- been equaled in a car of this price. 


“Tee are any number of ways The Marion rear system has never 
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ally mobile. And it can be done so There are five double annular bearings file 
=. skillfully that the average buyer does in the transmission; two Timken roller —§ 
All not know the difference. But let the bearings in the differential; two roller Hi 
= buyer beware, for those who buy the bearings in the axle and one in the drive — 
be . 2 . = ——_— 
ANTE cheapened car in a short time find they have shaft. You cannot find a car below $1800 il 
= a very weak and mighty insecure automobile that has this expensive line-up of rear system io. 
ak investment. This “cheapening process” sel- bearings. This construction makes its oper Fan 
— dom touches those parts of the car which ation practically frictionless. The brake con- ll) 
‘ill most people are more or less familiar with. struction is the twin internal expanding = 
“PLL The wheel base, horse-power, seating capac- type, operating within drums which measure THIt 
= ity, number of lamps, etc., are not generally four inches in width and fourteen inches in =n 
sAllt tampered with. These surface facts are too diameter—the same brake as you find on the WT, 
= much in evidence. But,strange to say, the most highest priced cars. Compare this rear sys —, 
” . : ° , ng 
tlt vital parts of the machine are cut to the bone. tem and brakes with the rear system on car: Bint 
j= To illustrate: You can take a $10,000 home and of the $1000 class, and you'll see where the cheaper pllils 
AN easily cut a thousand dollars from its cost by putting ing process” comes in. ihe Marion motor oo 
_— on a cheap roofing material, substituting soft woods the four-cylinder four cycle type rated at HT 
rT for hard woods on the interior finish, selecting inferior 30-horsepower. It will easily develop fifty miles an —- 
{ule hardware, etc.—in short, weaken the whole structure. hour and has a record for economy. Aluminum =H 
=) In general appearance you would still have the same housing instead of iron lowers the weight of this Ue 
Wh house. It would still be the same size —have the car 82 pounds and greatly lengthens the life of = 
pS same number of rooms same size rooms, etc., but tires, and, of course, aluminum costs m th “iit s 
—_ “ " A aa , . 4 
—_ the difference would quickly show in rapid and costly iron. And the wheel base is a full one hundred Ay 
Ait deterioration. and twelve inches. Not one hundred and eig] => 
= It is the same with an automobile. You can thereabouts, which makes three pa Ss fli” 
eee weaken the brakes — put on a frail rear system use rear seat a tight squeeze, ! h =F 
AME iron instead of aluminum in the housings— use small and twelve, so that you do not have Seen 
=—F wheels and tires—-cheapen the upholstery, and easily legs crossed. TT 
— 1 ; f —>* 
ili cut the cost of the whole car twenty-five per cent. Run this Marion alongside of an =H 
Scone Thus the car is cut down and cheapened. And you about the same price. Look the two over. S« ae 
— P ‘ ‘ . ~ 
FQ cannot get away from the fact that when you cheaper much bigger, better and stronger the Mari AN 
Pull: you must weaken. S yw much heavier the construction is. See if it — 
— Against this condition the Marion “35” at $1285 does not seem more Bomsciee: to invest $1285 tha me 
— is-a striking contrast. First of all the equipment in $1000. The additional price guarantees you add — 
He cludes the most improved self-starter. Non 10re back stre age and security Tm 
Ee 1 breaking cranking. Just pull a little lever on the dash, See this car at once. Our 1912 book will giv: wih) 
‘ lili throw the switch on the battery, and you're off. you all the facts. Write for a copy to-day. = } 
= s , ; ; Pull 
— i? = 
ill The Marion Sales Company, ieliiaaaitee Indiana b= 
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Are you Planning To-day 
for a College Education? 


D' ) you want a training along definite 
lines that will make you a factor 
later on in the world of activity? Are 
you going to be known as a successful 
man or a succes ful woman with the 
means to sustain and yours later 
in just the way you would choose 
to live? We will pay allthe expenses 
of your college course. We have 


you 
on, 


maintained educational 











for years an 
division which has sent thousands of 
young people to college. 

Select whatever school, university, 
musical conservatory, business college, 
or school of salesmanship you prefer. 
We will pay all your expenses in return 
for looking after the subscription work 
of The Saturday Evening Post and The 
Ladies’ n2/ in your locality, 

The work take all of 

r time althful and 

uwill ga levelop 
ing poise ie 0 
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imbitio uld like to go, 
we will gladly tell uu how vou can secure 
your education without a cent of expense, 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
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Concluded from Page 7 


Then with a little air of decision she turned 
and walked swiftly down the passageway 
that separated dining room from kitchen. 
Tillie, the serubwoman, was down on her 
hands and knees in one corner of the pas- 
sage. She was one of a small army of clean- 
ers that had be gun the work of cle varing 
away the débris of the long nig 
Miss Fink lifted her neat skirts high as she 
tiptoed through the little soapy pool that 
followed in the wake of Tillie, the scrub- 





woman. She opened the swinging doors a 
cautious little crack and peered in. What 
she saw was not pretty. If the words 
“sordid” and ‘“‘bacchanalian’” had been 


part of Miss Fink’s vocabulary they would 
have risen to her lips then. 

The crowd had gone. The great room 
contained not more than half a dozen 
people. Confetti littered the floor. Here 
and there a napkin, crushed ‘/. bedraggled 
into an unrecognizable ball, lay under a 


table. From an overturned bottle the dregs 
were dripping drearily. The air was stale, 
stifling , poisonous. 


At a little table in the center of the room 
Henri’s three were still drinking. They 
were doing it in a dreadful and busine sslike 
There were two men and one woman. 


way. 
The faces of all three were mahogany 
colored and expressionless. There was 
about them an awful sort of stillness. 
Something in the sight seemed to sicken 
Gussie Fink. It came to her that the 
wintry air outdoors must be gloriously 


sweet and cool and clean in contrast to thi 


She was about to turn away with a last 
look at Heiny yawning behind his hand, 
when suddenly the woman rose unsteadily 


to her feet, balancing herself with her finger- 
tips on the table. She raised her head and 
stared across the room with dull, unseeing 
eyes, and licked her lips with her tongue. 
Then she turned and walked half a dozen 
paces, screamed once with horrible shrill- 
ness and crashed to the floor. She lay 
there in a still, crumpled heap, the folds of 
her exquisite gown rippling to meet a little 
stale pool of wine that had splashed from 
some yn te glass. Then this happened: 
Three people ran toward the woman on the 
floor and two people ran past her and out 
of the room. The two who ran away were 
the men with whom she had been drinking, 
and they were not seen again. The three 
who ran toward her were Henri, the waiter, 
Miss Gussie Fink, the checker, and Tillie, 
the scrubwoman. Henri and Miss Fink 
reached her first. Tillie, the serubwoman, 
was a close third. Miss Gussie Fink made 
as though to slip her arm under the poor 
bruised head, but Henri caught her wrist 
fiercely —for a waiter —and pulled her to her 
feet almost roughly. 





“You leave her alone, he 
commanded. 
Miss Gussie Fink stared, indignation 


choking her utterance. And as she stared 
the fierce light in Henri’s eyes was replaced 
by the light of tenderness. 

‘We'll tend to her,” said Henri; ‘‘she 
ain’t fit for you to touch. I wouldn't let 
you soil your hands on such truck.” And 
as Gussie still stared he grasped the un- 
conscious woman by the shoulders, while 
another waiter grasped her ankles, and 
Tillie, the serubwoman, arranged her dra- 
peries pityingly round her, and together 
they carried her out of the dining room to 
a room beyond. 

Back in the kitchen Miss Gussie Fink 
was preparing to don her hat, but she was 
experiencing some difficulty because of the 


VHA 


(Continued 


“Goodby,” she said at the stairhead in 
the shadowy old hall as she held out her 
hand to him. 

“Goodby,” he 
hand. Their eyes met, 
a moment. 

She turned away and started down the 
stairs. He stood leaning over the banister 
and looking after her. 

“Goodby,” she said again as she was 
halfway down the creaking stairway. She 
had meant to say it lightly, but there was 
a choke in her voice as she spoke. 

Hempel did not answer her; but a min- 
ute later she heard the sound of a closing 
door. The echo of that closing door took 


answered, taking her 
but it was only for 


| on an ominous sound—as though some- 











way in which her fingers persisted in trem- 
bling. Her face was turned away from the 
swinging doors, but she knew when Henri 
came in. He stood jus t behind her in 
silence. When she turned to face him she 
found Henri looking at her, and as she 
looked all the Heiny in him came to the sur- 


He looked long 
Fink it the 
of her, at her 


forehead 


face and shone in his eyes. 
and silently at Miss Gussie 
sane, simple wholesomeness 


clear brown eye 




















3, at | 
from which the shining h rang away 
in such a delicate line, at her immaculately 
white shirtwaist and her smooth, snug- 
fitting collar, at her creamy skin, at her 
trim belt. He looked one who would 
rest his eyes we ( gazing upor 

ns, and j Is, and rouge, and carmine, 

Gee, Kid! You look good to me,” he 
said. 

Do Heir Miss Fink. 

“B fervently. 
“It was jus i Forget 
it, will you? g 1 there 
tonight wl y 

“1 know,” in r 

“Going home?” ; 

‘Yes.” 

“Suppose we have a bit of something to 


eat first,”’ suggested Hein 


Miss Fink glanced rol 
deserted kitchen. As she 
expression of disgust wrink y 
nose the nose that pe rforce | 
the scent of so many raré 
dishe 

Sure,” he asse nted Joye 
here. Let's go round the cor 





[ could get real chummy with a cup of good 
hot coffee and a ham on rye.” 
He helped her on with her co it, and if } 
hands rested a moment her shoulder 
who was there to see it? A few sleepy, wan- 








on 





eyed waiters and Tillie, the ibwoma 
Together they started toward the door 
Tillie, the serubwoman, had worked her we 
way out of the passage and into the kitchet 
proper. She and her pail blocked their 
way. She vy as soppl ng up asoapy pool With 
an ali-ene omp: issing gray scrubrag. Hein 
and Gussie stopped a moment perforce to 
watch her. It was rather fas inating to see 
how that artful scrubrag craftily closed 
upon the soapy pool until it engulfed it 
Tillie sat back on her knees to wring out 
the water-soaked rag. There was some 
thing pleasing in the sight. Tillie’s blue 
calico was faded white in patches and at 
the knees it was dark with soapy water. 
Her shoes were turned up ludicrously at 
the toes, as scrubwomen’s shoes always are. 
Tillie’s thin hair was wad led back into a 


moist knob at the back and re ewered with 











a gray-black hairpin. From her parboiled, 
shriveled fingers her ruddy, perspiring 
face there was nothing of grace or beauty 
about Tillie. And yet Hei found some- 
thing pleasing there. He could not have 
told you why, nor can I, unless to ay 
that it was, perhaps, for much the same 
reason that we rejoice in the wholesome, 
safe, reassuring feel of the woolen 
blanket on our bed when we » from a 
horrid dream. 

“A Happy New Year to you,” said 





Heiny gravely, and took his hand out of his 


pocket. 


Tillie’s moist right hand closed over 
something. She smiled so that one saw all 
her broken black teeth. 

“The same t’ you,” said Tillie. ‘‘The 
same t’ you!” 

CALL 
from Page 21) 
where in the House of Life one chamber 
stood forever shut. 
Xviit 
NA began her search for work with 
a new and more desperate energy. She 


was conscious of her path being clearer 
now—and narrower. She shook herself 
free from her earlier diffidence. A hunger 
for work seemed to possess her. 

When the chance of an ingénue part with 
a summer stock company in Cleveland 
came to her she snapped it up. During her 
months there she worked hard, learned 
much and found her associates more com- 
panionabie than in either The Wine of Life 
Company or The Sleepwalker Company. 








| 
t 
f 










Her gift of a good memory, too, proved 
a valuable asset. Proving herself a “ quick 
study,” she was eventually made general 
understudy for the company. The heat 
and the hard work often tired her o it. She 
le aan ee oe or two on tl 
waters of Lake 
ible she resorted to the luxury of an open 
taxicab, if only for half an hour; but her 
leisure Wher 


after working hard, she could not sleep 





! 
cool 








ie. When this was impos- 


moment were ery rare, ’ 
she took a trional tablet to make sure of 
her rest. 

At the end of the summer she returned t 
New York, lived for the first time ina 
Broadway hotel and began | 
rounds of the 





again 





gencies and the 
offices. She was fixed, at fir 
termination for only a New 





ment. Then she made the Vv, 
the wee sped away, that she was too late 
n the f ield to be a daictator ol terms. She 


reconciled herself to the soe ol . oe 
road.””’ When she was offere = it 
revival of the romantic dr ‘The "Prit 


ce Espina, for a tour of "the West, she 





purchase sne required, her 


aking What 


movements shadowed by the forlorn pre- 


occupation of impending exile She boug!] 
clothes and trunks, medi les an 
ing lamp, rubbers and a raincoat 


She were a 





second Crusoe about 
econd island of desolatior 

Then the “road” swal llowed her up. 
For one long and monoto! 10US Season she 
it th 


ed about the face of | 


from 


one of those 


the globe 
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C1Ly to cit 





homeless ¢ nd mirthless and thankless pur 
who bring romance to 


1 mind with the same readi 


veyors ol amusement 











ness that the whipped dog jumps through 
its paper hoops. Life, on that “grape e” 
route over which The Princess E pina was 
booked, became a rou n which one feb 
rile day was like anotuer. with the same 
cheap hotels and uw px kable COOKeTY ; 
ith the same unclean dressing room 
idorned with Rabela ting 
ith the same board!: on tne 
callboard; the same see r 





] 


giobed stage entrance 








alleys; the all-night jumps; the 
lunch-counter pastry meals; the changir 


from one train to another and the endles 
morn in 4 
! 


cheerless w: iti 


squalid and 
grooms; the ever-recurring 


early watches in 
work; the unheated 
uth graphy; the bad 
dirtier costumes; 





‘props’ why approached dis- 








ion—for everything but 1 a piano was 
carried by t the drops that 
became shabbier and shabbier under their 


canvas covers, Just as the players became 
wearier and wearier under their thin mask 
of merriment. 
Youth—and youth alone—could endure 
could remain blind to its exaction 
For the first few weeks Una took a Vague 
and dreamy 


move ment, in 


7 


delight in it, in its constant 
pcg ree. scenes, 1n 
old lines could take on 
under new vicissitudes, in 
go big”’ in 
at in another. Then 
» as faded and threadbare 
drops. The thing beca 
the thought of the 


~<leem it 


1] «6 
ene could 








d night pay en 
‘When The Prin 


closed, the follow ng 


velope to ré 
ispina Company 

pril, Una began 
another struggle for a New York engage- 
ment, found herself not even a memory on 


y, and eventu ally 





Broadwi: glad enough 





i 
to accept ads” j ark stock 
company. She : p W irked 
hard, seldom fail ed i her lines, and won 
the unparaded sonioed of her manage- 
ment. Failing at the end of the summer to 


ure even a “bit” for a Broadway pro- 
duction she returned to the same man- 
agement, signing a three-year contract to 
go on the road. 

During the summer, when she would 
drop b: u k into stockwork, she never failed 
to acquire a following Thanks to the ma 

chinery of publicity which exploited her art 
and the romantic nature of the rdles which 
she now portraye d, she invariably 
a fi vorite in the city where she chanced to 
be playing. And it ple ased her to note that 
season by season this town was a more popu- 
lous one. She finally attained a position 
where she could insist on being “‘featured.’’ 
At the end of her third year, after ac han ge 
of management, she became a “‘star,’ ’ play- 
ing the popular-priced houses and luxuri- 
ating in the privilege of beholding her own 








became 

















lithographed 
which spangled the cities of her cor 


It was at the end of one of her 


wearying wildcat bookings, when she 


playing in the Pen nsy lvania coal regions 
and packing up forthe final jump to 

nd New York, that a aoorman brou 
ecard in to her. On this ecard she 


‘Mrs. James Atwood Ostrander 


She was still puzzling over t} 


d unremembered name when a won 


with a brown veil drawn up over her 


brim broke in 


room. 























This woman stood regarding her 
innocent and wondering eyes i he 
under the veil-draped hatbrim v 

h tremulous adn ” 
Una Carberry, t ! l 
come to this!” 

The am ty of tl le ( 
lost in the envious and excite ‘ 
hich the newcomer cast about the 
With its burnt-out air ana i er ol ) 
“Do you ean to ou a 
1e?"’ she asked, plair wounded | 

calmness of the other woman’s « 
houghts suddenly flew back to the 

) I r lost girlhood, to her fir t Wwe 
‘ een 

a ed 
tl I the 
t i clo 
ne ibie. 

e »u to help me get on the 
ane i mee ¥g ne ia ct ol the 
h es which now i those 

{ rain consulted the car 

H you a husband?” she asked 

“Yes; I’ve been married n rly 
years. But Jim and I don’t~— we |} 
been getting along very well toge 
He’ away so much, He travel 
Boston shoe house, He’ ( 
changed someway. I've be ! 
fora year. | i I 
do something! t you t 

0 in) ( 
ced the woman wit! 
1¢@ nameless hunger 1 
k owledged her visitor. 


now I could 


agown and looked at the 

















n’t know v Lag r 

' T 1 c¢ bd 

No was the hesita 4 

“And if you have a husband you 
have a home.” 

Of course I have a home.’ 

| 1 LOOK a deep breat! 

“Then, my dear Aggie, go } f 
I'm too red to preach | 
tired to talk. But take it from 1 
kno I know! You won't 

yu expect. You wo! get out o 
you hope for!” 

‘Why, lool it you've g 1 
cried the amazed and indis 
Wom i 

*What?” demanded I 

“Why—everything,’’a ert he 

tha gue hand e about her 

Una laughed a little. 

‘“an’t go onthe age, Aggie. 
You'll ask me why, but I dor 
think I can explain—not tonight an; 
You don’t know its emptiness, its holl 
ne ts enmities, eternal plotting 
go I g You don’t kt NI ‘ vi 
ou don’t knov hat they have 
for it!” 

*You mean you iid: ( if 

I am helping ] e only 
I ca 

i—and you hing ke 
int to tel 1 tne r 
almost listless answer. 

Una’s visitor stood f } rd 
tearful moment or two, adjusting herself 
a new and unexpected condition of thing 
She looked down at her old-time frie 
t pe ignoir as though thing o7 
cousin’s face might help her towar 
olution o her prot | : 

“Una Carberry,” she said, not witl 


a muffled touch of feminine malice 
never saw ae ty, changed so!’ 

“T know it!” Una an 
deeper becsth as she rose from her chi 
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portrait on the “pay 
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Every one admires a brick house. 
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THE SATURDAY 


xIx 
time Una Carberry had entered 

Jon her second season of “‘summer 
stock” at Chesterville she was both star 
and manager of her own company. 

It was a carefully selected and a carefully 
conducted company, for Una by this time 
had developed into a disciplinarian. That 
instinctively virginal nature insisted on 
cleanness, both in the nature of her plays 
and the conduct of her fellow workers. A 
tartled leading man, who had blandly 
insisted on making love to her, had been 


YY THE 


sent off, bag and baggage. His hurriedly 
secured successor, after twice appearing at 
rehearsals in a state of inebriety, followed 
the same course, and followed it with a 
promptnress that was equally startling 

For Una by this { time was something 
of a dictator. She was intent on success 
a little impatient of incompetence. Her 


ever-growing knowledge of men and affairs, 
her ever-aggressive industry, her quiet and 
decisive judgment combined to make her 
a most successful managing That 
indefinable thing known as “‘ personality” 
also contributed to this end— for Una Car- 
berry was acknowledged to have ‘ person- 
ality.”” She was no longer young; but that 
she was beautiful, especially on the stage, 
was seldom denied. About her slender 
face, with the ghost of a hollow under each 
brooded an ever-conciliatory 
air of wistfulness—the wistfulness of a 
woman further denied the sustaining illu 
sions of life. There was something piteous, 
particularly in the light of open day, about 
the droop of the softly curved lips that 
seemed once framed for sweetness. The 
hazel eyes, shadowy with a 
vague weariness, more of the spirit than of 
the body, were still beautiful in their 
depths; but those eyes carried a look of 
hunger, of unsatisfied longing which served 
to sublimate what might have been mere 
physical appeal into something more of the 
mind than the body. It tended to make 
her the idol of those young women known 
“matinée girls,”” who accepted her celi- 
bacy as something holy, as something both 
to sorrow over and to emulate. 

Una’s personality, in fact, was a valuable 
asset for stockwork. When linked with an 
appropriately selected réle, and especially 
those réles which more cynical cities, such 
as New York, regarded as old-fashioned, 
this personality always paved the way to 
commercial success. 

Yet Una knew just how far that suecess 
went —just how far it could go. It was not 


star. 


| the success of Broadway; it was not eve n 


preparing for her that Ultima Thule of al 
theatrical life. There had been more than 


| one producing manager who had been kind 


to her, altogether too kind to her, dang- 
ling before her clear-visioned hazel eyes 
the ever-alluring offer of a metropolitan 
appearance, 

But she remained in the only field that 
seemed open to her, accepting her minor 
successes with that indifference which 
marks those who have failed in the greater 
issues of life. She struggled to reconcile 
herself to the plays which Chesterville de- 
manded of her; to the ever-recurring morn- 
ing rehearsals; to the daily matinée made 
up mostly of young girls and of women 
who had left babies at home; to the long 
hot nights when the flaring gasjets made 
the dressing rooms as hot and fetid as a 


ON 


and times when the change contemplated 
outweighed the other heavily. 

Here is the way it totted up against 
quitting: Practically every friend you have 
in the United States—and you've got a lot 
of them—drinks more or less. You have 
not cultivated any other line of associates. 
If you quit drinking you will necessarily 
have to quit a lot of these friends, and quit 
their parties and company —for a man who 





| doesn’t drink is always a death’s-head at 


a feast or merrymaking where drinking is 
going on. Your social intercourse with 
these people is predicated on taking an 
occasional drink, in going to places where 


| drinks areserved, both public and at homes. 


The kind of drinking you do makes greatly 
for sociability, and you are a sociable person 


| and like to be round with congenial people. 


| game is organized along these lines. 





You will miss a lot of fun, a lot of good, 


| clever companionship, for you are too old 


Your whole 
Why 
make a hermit of yourself just because you 


to form a new line of friends. 
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stokehole. She tried to like her following; 
she tried to like that small inland city, wit h 
its decorous maple-lined streets and its open 
lawns. She strove to endure without pro- 
test the consciousness of a success that was 
not success, a triumph that at heart was 
shoddy and artificial, glory that stood 
glorious under the light of her secret 
pirations, 

For these pains, it is true, time brought 
anodynes. Chesterville had a 
cepted her. The town, not stopping to 
question how much the result was a matter 
of its own volition, had identified her wit} 
itself. She became its personal property 
its specially delegated priestess of romance 


it 
own 





And, as the weeks went by and her name 
“ene bt more of a household word, the peo- 
ple beg: in to way li ly her shy y on the | US= 


ige between the theater: ind herh otel; even 
send her flowers and a timorous invita- 
tion or two. She could feel, she added 

ympathetic role to réle, ane beet etric bond of 
affection growing up between her and her 
audience, a blind and provocative adoration 
tempting her, at times, into that more obvi- 
ous reading of her e motional scenes which 
resulted in more enthusiastic applause. It 
occasionally drugged her into indifference, 
that raw wine which is distilled only in the 
provincial audience. When a local depart- 
ment store went so far as to name a new 
shade of domestic silk after her she wa 
indifferent to the honor. When a high tea 
was given for her at the Country Club she 
pensively admitted to the older actress who 
played grand dames for her that, after all, 
it was something to be a big toad in even 
a little puddle. 

At that same high tea, among the some- 
what stiff-mannered who shook 
hands with her as though she were the ob- 
ject of a he mapa il reception committee's 
activities, she met a face she had seen from 
time to time in the the ater. This man, who 
repeated his name of “‘Ruthven—William 
Ruthven, ma'am,” as he bashfully took 
her hand, struck her as being very honest 
and very ruddy-cheeked. That same large 
frame, with sligh eA bald head, 
weather-darkened face air and wide- 
had caught oe r absent and wan- 
dering glane e during more than one of her 
pe rform: inces. He had stood out from the 
audience as a type more normal, more full- 
blooded, more material-minded than the 
ordinary habitué of a summer stock theater 


to 


s not 


citizens 








its its 


set eyes, 


in asm: all city. 
He had carried her back to the city in his 
high-power motor car, pointing out the 


more attractive of Chesterville’s suburban 
homes, but sitting beside her, on the whole, 
somewhat embarrassed and silent. It w 
not until they reached her hotel door that 
he timidly confessed that he had long been 
an admirer of hers, and, as he helped her 
alight, gravely proclaimed his belief that her 
Lady Babby was the greatest Lady Babby 
that was ever seen on an American stage. 

Compliments such as this neither em- 
barrassed nor elated her. They were too 
much a matter of her daily food. The 
personality of the large and solemn-eyed 
man from whom this praise had emanated 
somewhat puzzled her, however. 

When, two days later, a formally worded 
note sent to the theater announced that his 
car would always be at her service during 
the day, Una returned an equally formal 
note, thanking him for his kindness. 
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not to rest there; 
d of the after- 
was waiting at 
after a moment 
into the tonnea 


But the matter v 
for the next day, at the en 
noon’s performance, the car 
the stage entrance. Una, 
of inward debate, stepped i 

















and instructed the boyish-looking cha 
feur to take her for a short run inté 
country—a run that to last 
minutes exactly, and no more. 

That dip of less than an hour into the 
cool green hill-shadows proved surprising!) 
refreshing. She even wondered, as she 
rocked homeward acro lengthening 
evening shadows, if — could not reason- 
ably afford a motor car and a chauffeur of 
her own. She decide d, 1 the exhilaration 
of the moment, that she had been giving 


altogether too much thought to the 
drudgery of life. 


mere 






















Three d Lys later she wa ur] rised to re 
ceive a somew _ t stiffly worded note from 
William Ruth asking if she would dit 
with him and his siste r on the following 
Sunday This Una declined. 
The toiling artist, s ng ince found, 
paid dearly for all suc * exc yns into the 
bypaths of society. Seiler marked her 
one brief half day of rest; and the demands 
on a work-wearied brain to be ceaseless}; 
agreeable to accidental companions often 
proved more than’ she could meet. 

et the next week, when Willia 


wrest 
would 


her perforr 


asking if 
with him after one of 
curiosity was piqued. 


comprehend that large-f 


ven wrote, she 








the quiet eyes. She wa h : 
sire to purge her soul « f its tri irios 
She thought the matte r over and, a little to 
herown be wilderment ) ruleto which 
she had long adhered at ¢ lerable sacri- 


fice to herself, agree carte take suy 
him the following Thursday night after the 





performance. That-day was marked in her 
memory, for through the open door of her 
dressing room she d overheard the pale 
eyed ingénue remdrk to the leading mar 
“What do you think Old Carberr 
taken to joy-riding!”’ 

That phrase—‘ Old 


pierced throu gh her like a 
of the dull ache that it left 
cried out for her lost you 
teeth in the face of the besieging years and 
vowed, with the bitterness of unsatisfied 
womanhood, that she would not be old 











that she would not imit defeat at the 
h: inds of time. She stud her face in the 
mirror between the wire-globed. gasjets 
Then she slowly and methodically began 
her second makeup for one night. She dark 
ened her eyelashes more carefully than was 
her wont; she blended the rouge on her 
slightly hollowed cheeks with un 

she pinned on a spray of hot! 

with a personal satisfaction until then u 
known to her. She was almost the last on 
to leave the theater. Ruthven was waiting 
for her with the car, standing beside the 


tonne: au door with hi 

“FP ipe the fat party 28 
ingénue, with as nd 
the unusual sight of a cav: 
star of the Chesterfi ld 
many week that ur sna i 





ALit 


Stc 





s to come 


ing young actress pondered over the pri . 
lem of why her perte comedy failed to 
win the approval of here company’s managing 
spirit. 


rO BE CONCLUDE! 


THE WATERWAGON 


(Continued from Page 4) 


think drinking may harm you? Cut it 
down. Take care of yourself. Don’t be 
such a fool as to try to change your manner 
of living just when yqu have an opportunity 
to live as you should and enjoy what is 
coming to you. 

This is the way it lined up for quitting: 
So far, liquor hasn’t done anything to you 
except cause you to waste some time that 
might have been otherwise employed; but 
it will get you, just as it has landed a lot of 
your friends, if you stay by it. Wouldn’t 


it be better to miss some of this stuff you 
have come to think of as fun and live 
longer? There is no novelty in drinking 


to you. You haven’t an appetite that can- 
not be checked, but you will have if you 
stick to it much longer. Why not quit and 
take a chance at a new mode of living, espe- 
cially when you know absolutely that every 
health reason, every future-prospect reason, 
every atom of good sense in you, tells you 
there is nothing to be gained by keeping at 
it, and that all may be lost? 





Well, 
I had watched mise ra 
struggled 
sometimes wit h 


I pondered over that a 
ble wretche 
to stay on the 
amusement 


ong time. 
s who had 
erwagon 
I knew w 


Wat 














they had to stand ' they tried to associate 
with their former co one Yr knew the 
apparent difficulties and the disadvantages 


of this new mode of life. Gatheothes hand, 
I was convinced that far as I wa: 
cerned, without trying to lay down a rule 
for any other man, I would be an ass if I 
didn’t quit it immediately, while I was well 
and all right, 


» VU con- 


instead of waiting until I } 
to quit on a doctor’s orders, or got to that 
stage when I couldn’t quit 

It was no easy thing to make t he decision. 
It is hard to change the 
ciations of twenty years! I had a good 
understanding of myself. I was no hero. 
1 liked the fun of it, the companionship of it, 
better than any one. I like my friendsand, I 
hope and think, they like me. It seemed to 
me that I needed it in my business, for I was 
always dealing with men who did drink. 


habits and asso- 

















I wrestled with it for some weeks. I 
thought & all out, up one side and down the 
other. Then I quit. Also 1 stayed quit. 
And believe me, ladies and gentlemen and 
all others present, it was no fool of a job 

I have learned many things since I went 
on the wWaterwagon for fair—many things 
about my fellowmen and many things 
about myse lf. Most of these thi igs radiate 
round the innate hy pocrisy ol the hu ! 
being. All those that do not concern | 





hypocrisy concern his lying—which, I 
reckon, when you come to tack them up 
together, amounts to the same thing I 


have learned that | had been fooling myself 
and that others had been fooling me. I 





gathered experience every day. And some 
of the things I have learned I shall set dow 
You have all known the man who says he 





quit drinking and never thought of drink 
again. Heisaliar. He doe t exist. No 
man in this world who had a daily habit of 
drinking ever quit and never thought of 
drinking again. Many men, because the 

habitually lie to themselves, think they I ¢ 





done this; but they h 


man with a daily habit of drinking ever 








and thought how good 
a drink would taste and feel for a time after 
he quit. He couldn’t and he didn’t. I don’t 
care what iny ol them sa} I kno 











Further, the mar vho tell ou ne ever 
takes a drink until five o’clock in the er- 
noon, or three o’clock in afternoon, or « 
drinks with his meals, or only takes two 

I i liar Loo 
ere ire s« é 
perso who 
DY Tule; { 
not many. Now 1 do not say many men do 
not think they drink this wa but mo f 
these men are simply fooling themselve 

Again, this proposition of cu gy ce 
drink to two or three a da ] ill rot ( 
what use to person re wo Oo t t 

to any perso ) 
is I did las! 
What kind l 
» come to a ¢ ) 
ind o more 
vorse, Irom a \ - 
a man who dr 
east the mat ho 







fooling himself or 
ng and part another. 
gistoquitari xz 
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) 
I have divided the various ages of 1 
waterwagoning into these parts: the obses- 
S10! age ne ¢ ameli st he pl irl- 
*, and tne ile-and é ive 
Scotch highball and went over 
The crowd was there. I 





ible and when somebody asked 





me have I took a glass of water 
Seve Imends looked inquiring alt 
me and one asked: “‘Onthe wagon?” This 
attracted the attention of the entire group 


to my glass of water. I came in for a good 
deal of banter, mostly along the t 
was time I went on the w 
varied with predictions that I 
on from an hour to a day or so. 
like that talk, but I bluffed it out weakly, 
to be sure. I said I had decided it wouldn't 
do me any harm to cool out a bit 

Next day, along about first-drink time, 
I felt a craving for a highball Id ‘ 
t 














ake it. That eveni 1 we over to the 
club again. The crowd was there. | 

asked to have a drink. T rather 
defiantly ordered a glass The 
same jests were made, | k n y 
water. Onthe third day a bit 
shaky --sort of nervous. I didn’t feel like 
work. I couldn’t concentrate my mind on 
inything. | kept thinking of variou 














kinds of drinks and how good they would 
taste. I tried out the club. I may have 
imagined it, but I thought my old f 
lacked interest in my advent at the table 
One of them said: ‘Oh, for Heaven’s sake 
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The White Rib 


Soups, Stews and Hashes 


Are delightful dishes when properly 


seasoned Housewives find that 





Soups, Fish, Meats, Game, 
Gravies, and Chafing Dish 


Cooking 





Assists Digestion 








right good and were 
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Nothing is 
Impossible to Men 
with Ambition 
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**Here’s One in 
the Corner!’’ 








An Open 
Break 


\n open break 
m-—and good position! 
It looks like a run, but 
the slightest inaccuracy will 
change the entue situation 
and give the other man his chance 


one ball 


Billiards and Pool are good, clean, wholesome games 
for the whole family games that inspire keen, fnendly 
rivalry You « “ play them now without frequenting a 
public poolroom. You can have in your own home a 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


! No special room 


and play while you are paying for it 

is needed, The Burrowes Table can be set on your 
diniag-room or tit vary table or mounted on its own legs 
or compactly iolding stand. Only a moment is required 
to set it up of to take it down and set it out of the way. 
Sizes range up to 4‘ x 9 feet (standard). Complete Play- 
ing equipment of balls, cues, etc., free with each Table 


Burrowes Tables are used for hone practice by some 
of the foremost professionals very Table of whatever 
*}) size is scientihcal! ty accutate in proportions to the smallest 
detail and adapted to the most expert 5 The most 
dehicate she ts, call ling for skill of the highe: o4 type, can be 
executed with the utmost precision. 


$1009 DOWN 
Prices are $6, $15, $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, etc., on 


teams of $1 of more down and a small amount each month 


FREE TRIAL -- NO RE D TAPE 


On receipt of first infet ent we p Table. Play on 
it one week If un iactory retur t, and on its receipt 
we will refund your deposit, This er a free t 





Write today for (lustrated cata , giving pel es, terms, et 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 813 Coster Street, Portland, Me. 




















Can Hatch Chickens— 
With a “BUCKEYE” 








ta er perate th 
enpesien ed poultr 1 Our if 
so great that we gua ry B 
hatchable egg and perte 
years Buckeye Incubator ecg | 











vice that can possilly a ator eff ney, and are | 
pronounced by experts to be the world’s best hatcher. 
n ther in ator has t yY point { merit. On the | 
marke l years —-over in 5 esstul oper 1. Buckeye 
Incubators are made in three s und sold by more t 1a 
t and responsible dealers — in every State in the | 

w as $8.00 

Ke sure to see a Buckeye before you buy an Jn ibator 

1 for our free book Incubator and learn 

w the chickens are hat a I about our five-year 
guarantee and the name of e aler, Write today 

\ The REI Ea 567 Eachd Ave, Springfield, Ohio |] 





| RIDER AGENTS _WANTED | 


t sample 1912 bicy 


Fi “ah a gue anteed $10 ~ $27 


re of tires 
161 rapes i 1611 M. neh la 

al lof te makes ee $7 to $12 

109 Second-Hand Wheels 

All makes and models, 

good ‘en ne w 3 to 8 
Gte sat FACTORY C LEAKING SALE 
We pene ON rth se po uta 


ty ie DAYS? FREE TRIAL. 
RES, when hee od bogey peer by veer 
lamps $ es, parts ycles 


: at prs “DO NOT BUY un ioe on 
r catalogues and off i 
MEAD U¥CLE CO, Dept. N-55, CHICAGO 


ight 


Cheapest and best light for homes, 
stores, lactori« hurches and public halls 
Makes and burns its own gas. Brighter 
than electricity or acetylene. Cheaper 

se iver 200 styles. Agents 
wanted. Write for catalogue. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
~ &25 E. Sth St., Canton, O. 



















Buy direct from grower—big saving on 
every order — better trees. Freight paid. 
Apple, 1 year tops on 3 year roots, 80c 
per 10; $70 per M. Everything equally low. 
fF. new Strawberry Plants for testing, free 


GALBRAITH NURSERY CO., Box 48, Fairbury, Neb. 





| many industrial intusion, 
| thing happens. 


| ployees 3. 


| transfer to those cities. 
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| BULWARKS OF BUSINESS POLICY 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


to workmen—so much so that when an 
employee is hurt the manufacturer is apt to 
regard him as no longer one of his men, but 
a hostile party with a claim against the 
company, to be dealt with on a cautious 
legal basis. 

This particular company carried liability 
insurance, and it was continued; but the 
president now supplements it in ways of his 
own. He makes a point of visiting all the 
hospitals in town and getting acquainted 
with the doctors and nurses, and these 
visits are made at least twice a year. If 
he can’t go himself he sends the factory 
superintendent. Donations are sent regu- 
larly to each institution. Physicians in the 
neighborhood of the factory are likewise 
kept track of —even the police and ambu- 
lance corps. So, when a call for help comes 
from that factory, everybody likely to 
respond knows the head of the company 
and the case takes on a special interest. 

Machinery is fitted with safeguards and 


employees are ke pt 23 far as possible from 


needless risks responsible for 
Perhaps some- 
A call is sent. The ambu- 
lance gets there in a hurry, the doctor is on 
the spot quickly; and if the injured em- 
ployee goes to a hospital he finds the people 
the re taking a personal interest in him 
because they know his employer. 

Many an injured workman lies in the 
hospital with no attention except that of 
some shyster attorney, who comes every 


taking the 


| morning to warn him to be careful whom he 


talks to and explain what a fine case he has 
against his employer. This business con- 


| cern, however, looks into the man’s record, 


takes care of his family, and keeps in touch 
with him even though he seems deter- 
mined to sue. Provision is also made for 
taking care of employees hurt while work- 
ing on jobs in distant cities. In that case 
the nearest sales manager is wired to go to 
the injured man at once, see that he has the 
best care and keep his family informed. 

As a consequence, very little legal trouble 
follows. The man comes back to work and 
brings a feeling of confidence to other em- 
The company has built up in a 
few years such a reputation for fairness in 
its community that, not long ago, when a 
stubborn workman brought suit for ten 
thousand dollars the jury decided for the 
company in ten minutes. Juries almost 
always have a bias for the workman and 
against the corporation in such cases; but 
in this case the sentiment was against the 
man because the jury, knowing the gen- 
eral fairness of the company, believed the 


| employee was at fault. 


The Results of Fair Play 


In another company the same degree of 


| security and company spirit is arrived at by 


a wholly different policy. The policymaker 
in this concern is silent and just. Schemes 
play no part in. the management and the 
organization is not spurred on by person- 
ality, but is put together, rather, to cerry 


| on an enormous routine by a system that 


covers every condition and contingency. 
One morning this executive called four 
men into his office. It was known that cer- 
tain changes in branch offices were pend- 
ing. The boss sat scribbling on a slip. of 
paper, saying nothing, and the men waited. 
Finally he handed overtheslip. They read: 


Muller—Boston 
Brown— Denver 
Hagan—San Francisco 
Watkins— Minneapolis 


That was an announcement of their 
The boss expected 
them to go there and do their best. There 
was nothing more to be said. So they got 
up and went out again. 
This executive rarely commends, because 
he believes the man who is constantly being 
called in and complimented for good work 
is really running on the boss’ steam instead 
of his own, and that he is led to play to 
the grandstand for executive applause. On 
rare occasions he will commend a result— 
and his staff has grown used to working for 
results that will not displease him; but he 
is absolutely just and unvarying. Where 
he stood last year he stands today and will 
be found in the future. A sense of security 
and a belief in the public usefulness of the 
company runs through his whole organiza- 
tion. If Henry, the foreman of an erecting 


| gang working in a distant city, were told 


that his company was about to lay off men 
and cut wages because business was shrink- 
ing, he would scout the idea. ‘I guess 
you’ve got that twisted—must be some 
other company!” For company spirit and 
what lies back of it have made him abso- 
lutely certain that the concern he works for 
is necessary and that it operates on fixed 
laws. If a customer 
man into price concessions, the man selling 
goods is just as certain that there will be no 
vacillating at headquarters; and this feel- 
ing of security extends even to customers, 
connections and competitors. 

What an energetic, 
pany spirit will accomplish was shown some 


years ago in the feat performed by the | 


organization of an automobile concern. 
This company began business in a country 
town, and its business and plant expanded 
so rapidly that in less than five years it 
employed a force exceeding the town’s 
population at the start. The influx of 
workers was so great that the town could 
not build homes for them as fast as the 
organization grew. 


When the Cat’s Away 


Forecast of demand in early spring in- 
dicated that fully one thousand new cars 
could be disposed of by the sales force for 
June delivery. 
number than the plant had ever turned owt 
in se short’ :périod, but the salesmen and 
sales agents said that if the factory would 
furnish the goods they would undertake 
to sell them. The head of the company 
promised that the cars would be ready; 
and, going to the factory, he called his 
department heads together. He told them 
what was wanted, outlined general plans 
for working, and announced that if the 
specified quota was not produced on time 
there ought to be some resignations. Then 
he set off on a long business tour which 
kept him away from the works until the 
beginning of May. 

One afternoon, getting off the train and 
walking into the factory offices he found 
everything running along in a humdrum 
way. There was no particular bustle round 
the place, no increase of the force, no great 
quantities of raw material in sight. When 
he asked for the superintendent he was told 
that gentleman had gone out for a ride. 
The purchasing agent was taking a little 

vacation and other department heads were 
at the ball game. By night, through tele- 
grams and telephone calls, he got the staff 
together. 

“‘How are you getting along with those 
thousand cars for next month?” he asked. 

“Oh, we've given up that idea,”’ replied 
the factory heads. ‘You see, we looked 
inte it and dec ided it couldn't be done!” 

“Ts that so!” 
pany. “Well, I haven’t given it up yet. 
Suppose we talk about it.” 

Then began a most thorough and un- 
pleasant investigation of each man’s de- 
partment. The purchasing agent said the 
reason he had given up the idea was that, 
upon inquiry, he had learned that supplies 
and raw materials could not be furnished 
in sufficient quantity by outside houses. 
Manufacturers in those lines were routed 
out of bed by long-distance telephone, 
questioned, and arrangements made to get 
what was needed on quick delivery. Other 
subordinates had similar excuses, which 
were met in the same way. The conference 
broke up long after midnight by the boss 
driving his factory staff out of his office. 
Some protested. ‘‘Get out!” he ordered. 
One man came back crying and begged him 
to listen to reason—and he listened., When 
the explanation was done he said: “If 
that’s all—get out! 

Next day the factory force woke up. To 
guard against any shortcomings in quai- 
ity, inspection was doubled and the stand- 
ards raised. All through May and far into 
June the works ran early and late, until 
finally, when finished automobiles began to 
go on to the cars, a large board was erected, 
lighted by an are lamp, and each auto 
loaded for shipment chalked up in great 
white figures. By midnight on the last day 
of the period set for June deliveries the 
quota had been exceeded, for just one thou- 
sand and eighteen complete cars were sent 
off to the sales agencies. 

Editor's Note—This is the third in a series of 
articles by James H. Collins. The fourth will 
appear in an early issue. 





tries to trick a sales- | 


well-directed com- 


That was a much larger | 


said the head of the com- | 
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Just a year 
ago we 
promised to 
pay weekly 
salaries 


to those who would 
give all or a part of their 
time to looking after our 
subscription business. 


Thousands of answers 
were received to the an- 
nouncement, and those 
who then wrote, to- 
gether with many hun- 
dreds since appointed, 
are now earning this 
weekly salary. 

Now the same offer is 
repeated, and if you so 
desire you can take 
advantage of it. 


Here it is: 


If you will give either 
all orapart of yourtime 
to the work of looking 
after our local sub- 
scription business, we 
will pay you a we ny 
salary and a commis 
sion on each order. 
We do not ask for any 
guarantee that you will 
send a large amount 
of business, nor re- 
quire any outlay of 
money. All we ask 
is an honest effort to 
look after the renewals 
and new business of 
The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Ladies’ 
Home Journal among 
your friends and neigh- 
bors. If you will do 
that, either as regular 
employment or just 
the time that you can 
spare, we will pay you 
a salary for it. 


You can receive full in- 


formation by address- 
ing a line of inquiry to 


Agency Division 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 







































































its unawakened strings. Presently she 
picked up the bow and, with a movement 


indescribably graceful, stroked the strings 


so gently that they only , purt red. 
‘Ain’t you gwine to pl none, missy?” 
Ty shook her head and | glanced round 


at the shaded lights th rough the crimson- 


-gold silence of that deserted room. 

Out ide tae fog gat coed like twilight 
and when twilight settled in the valleys at 
home she always played her violin. 

Unconsciously she lifted the bow and 
roused one long, low note I 
sleeper who begins to tir. 
his breath, then begged: 
} 





$1: Joe Jes a veeny bit. 
Without dissent or volition, the violin 
responded, almost inaudibly, but distinctly 


vhen Zack bent closer. He could almost 
hear the murmured words: ‘I’m comin’ 
I’m comin’!” When it was quite done 


he whispered again: ‘Now, mi y, play 
Swanee Ribber.” 

Miss Stanton forgot —forgot the ship and 
forgot these stranger people; forgot the 





dismal evening, the raucous foghorns —for- 
got everything. Out from her soul and the 
soul of her violin that tender melody ebbed 
and flowed, lapping ; like the waves at the 
l’s side; it filled the room with shadowy 
music; creeping out into the mist, it floated 
yng the deck, stopping men at their steady 
amp, tramp, tramp-—dri them to 
the portholes and in at the I’ 
figure swayed imperceptibly, like a slender 
column of emoke ona windless day. Zack 
stood silent, bowing his gray, bald he ! 
unison with the old familiar song. His liy 
moved, but made no sound. 
+ Their backs we to the door. They 
did not see man after man, woman after 
woman, slip in and sit upon the edges of 
the chairs. They did not see one giorious 
figure, standing erect in the center of the 
room, glittering in black and silver, with a 
scarlet rose in her hair Aurora, dressed 
for dinner, one jeweled hand upon her 


vess 














bosom, the other commandi from 
those behind her. Reifenste 1 mid- 
way in the room, half starti 1, like 
a blond. giant ‘from his I 

forest, lips apart—listening. They did not 





see the groups of eyes that peered in at 


wall of faces massed 





ebber 


rocket and came 


broke tars. 
“Oh, I can't 
hort, laid do 
acTo Lhe la 
the |} ol 
ad »W 

i} ‘ people 
ul ike 1 
lever Auror 
on one knee 
sti yn’s Wa 
lee imazed. 


“Oh! Im so ashamed—so sorry—I— 
+1? 


Sorr) 


Ashamed? You glorious, glo- 





rious cl ! Bellissima magnifica!” The 
homesick girl broke down completely. 
Aurora looked up at the thr onging passen- 
gers and waved them back. ‘Go waeys 


teifenstein ber oe P 
kissed the tiny —— hand that tre mbl 
| » table, then turned like 


avanti! Go 





oO nervou 





a herder and cle ec oy room. 

Aurota led Doris to a sofa and are w the 
brown head upon her breast.  Piccina 
mia now tell me all about it.” The 


self-contained and close-lipped Southerner 
could not have imagined herself talking so 
freely to a stranger-—all about the home- 
ickness, the loneliness, the going away to 
Mil an for five long years. 
‘Your mother—she is with you?” 
No; at home.” 
“Your sister? Your 
Doris shook her head. “Nobody !”” 


“You're not alone? Carissima bambina, 


that will never do—never do. So your £ 
and alone!”’ 

This same question had been so mad- 
deningly discussed at kome that Doris 
answered sharply —with all the confidence 
of a — spatting in a corner: “Yes, 
I’m alor and quite able to take care of 
ny elf!” 

The wiser woman only smiled and stroked 
the girl’s arm. ‘And going to Milan for 
five years! Ah, but you Americans have 
so ridiculous much money and ——” 
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In a big car or a small one 
the striking values are in the 
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KISSELKAR. 


Ina big seven passeng r **Six,’’ the verv climax of motor 

ir luxury, or the comfortable, roomy and speedy ** Thirty, 
with its low operating cost ora ‘** Forty’ ora kitty, 
the most dominating values in America for 1912 are in the 
Kissel Kar line. 


— , ; ; 
her car, at any price, Is % Ldvanta- 
he Kissel Kar is eminent] vy the one 
| abe pcennannylt upper 


Comparison with any ot 
veous to the Kis ellkar. | 
medium priced car that b 


1 


class automobrles built to the standard of utmost quality. 


60 H. P. “Six” $3000 
Fully Equipped 


The “Balanced” Car—lib- and consider all the refinements 


eral wheel base—big tires— = and details, and you will find the 
Kissel ' 





commodious tonneaus. oe — 
/ 4 { t " k pie 2 
Ihe wheel base on all KisselKar  ¢ truction th hout——a superb 
! els is generous, more so than car, re " I, takin 
with most ot} y 1 les. ] y price | ( most 
m lel has a wl ell al | - ( America 
| tl ed to the coimmodious - | k elk ta 
ies, Which me comfortable ric : 60 H. P.” 3s QO— Fifty”’ 
more respi e ct ] | ] We! » J | t S1s850 full 
t keep Add to this biv w . r I hirt 1500 ill 
the deep uph« ed 


‘Thirty ” $1500 


Full Line of Trucks, Delivery Wagons, etc. 


1912 Portfolio, one of the most informing automobile 
books ever published. 


Two Private Shows — 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO., 200 Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wis. 
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WORLD’S LOWEST PRICED 


Four Cylinder Water-Cooled Motor Car 


WE MAINTAIN THE QUALITY AND REDUCE THE PRICE 


$495 METZ “Twenty-Iwo” $495 


Why? 
Because we have 
nd 


most practical 





> manul ac 
ture, and it is 
built en 


own work 


ely m 


METZ “Twenty Two" Roadster 1912 Model 
The METZ 


yreatest automobile value 

the t 
to be sold fut 
ME TZ ‘ Fwenty 
most economical 
from 28 
gasolene, 
cating oil, and 8,000 to 10,000 miles 
on a set of tires. 

The three METZ C 
pleted the trip from 
Jacksonville, Fla., 


The METZ “Twenty-Two” 


is the 


otk re d 


““Twenty-Two’’ 
evel 
rst four-cylinder runabout 
Ihe 


also the 


and 1s 
than $500 
I wo’’ is 
It will ca 
2 miles on a galk 


} 
Icss 


rry yi 
mot 


ut 
to 3 


L100 miles on a pint of lubri- 


ars which com- 
New York to 


were the only team 





add noexces 
burden to th 
actual cost 
naterials and 


manulacture, 


Completely Equipped as shown, $495 


the in the Glidden 
our to arrive in Roanoke, Va., with 
a perfect the 

This in com- 


out of eighteen 


score, inside S¢ hedule 
without time extension 
mn with cars costing from five to 
the METZ 

trip through the Cumberland Moun 
during rainstorm 
terrific 
indescribable 
showed the quality and endur 


METZ Cars 


d cars in the tour. 


petut 
ten times the 
The 


tains 


price of 


a continuous 
and a cloudburst with almost 
road c onditions was atest 
which 
lowest 


ance of the 


price 


is guaranteed to climb the hills as fast as 


any car, regardless of price or power. 


it extremely easv rm imple in its opera 


he least to of the throttle, 


it make 


tion, re 





mda car that any man, re essof wh 


of large car he ow will be proud to d e 


In the METZ ‘‘Twenty-Two” 


ir il car for busine 





| 
fe il men or for those who want sim 
plic ‘ juality, and a car dependable 
under a mid ns because of its simplicits 


you have the greatest Automobile 


efficiency at the least possible cost. 


Dealers — Your Opportunity ;; 


tier v 


We will exhibit at the Grand Central Palace Automob 


mtorr ke to ive aut 


Write t r Book “1 Ving tull 


ile Show, New York, January 10th to 17th, 1912. 


METZ COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASS. 





Horse Secrets and 
Horse Sense 


Horse Secrets’’ are told by Dr. A. S. Alex 
the celebrated veterinarian, in a book of 
This book exposes all the tricks that 
rse dealers and “‘gyp”’ traders 
are up to—such “shutting a heaver"’ and 
“ plugging a roarer,"' the *‘ Bishoping "’ Trick, the 
‘Widow Dodge" and all the other ways of ** fix 


The ** 
ander, 
that name 
unscrupulous hk 
as 





ing’ «a horse. Saves you from being ‘‘ stung” by 
professional dopesters, and also contains many 
valuable secrets foi f jing and conditioning 
stock, curing evil habits, etc 

Seven editions of ‘‘ Horse Secret 75,000 copies 


in ail have been distributed by 


the past two yea 


Farm Journal in 


all br 
e page 


anches of 


sof Farr 


lied te 
ght 


‘Horse 
farming 
Journal 


Sense''—as ap; 
is imparted throu 


most of their lives, have had 
roosters for rm ocks and learned farming by 
making a ing at it, Farm Journal contains 
only practical, commonsense teachings, w 


Edited by m en who, 








ich 


are coined into cash by those who study and 
apply them, Every farmer needs this book and 
this paper and 


For only $1.00 


Horse Secrets,"’ pe 
urnal every month 
»mbination 
ered) ever n 
of it te 


stpaid, 
for four 
offer 
ade 
day 


Philadelphia 


we will send you 

nd’ Farm Jo 
is is the most libe 
of book and paper cx 
take advantage 








quality 
You'll do wisely to 


Farm Journal, 158 N. Clifton St., 
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PYRO 
LAMPS 


Reduce Light Bills 
End wayne 


By using Pyr 


sol) a light thre ' 





ae PR's 


bright a n ordin I 
bulb is placed in y A f 
“ Phen al 4 <7 N i ; } 
‘1 ' " an . is 
C4 r glori R 
| I r lamp for ¢ ' 1 
a i i n p 


“| Special Inducements Now 


rite for Particulars 


mt ALCOHOL UTILITIES €0.,40 E. 21stSt.. NewYork FS 
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IN 7 DEGREES 
AND COPYING 





PENCILS 


If “Koh-i-noor” Quality won't 
satisfy you, nothing will. 


} f high-class stationers, 








iN 
pemvece. r - ists’ supy . . 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
a Epat 23rd ' Street, New } ga , 
nglane A 
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t sell your H Ship them at Reduced 
Rates in Through Cars, a « trans and trom West 
ern States. Write today for ored maps and inforr 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGUT COMPANY 
505 Bedford Ridg., Chicago. 
29 Broadway, New York 
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«. Big money for agents 


SPENCER APLARIES CO. Box 127, Nordhoff, Cal. 
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luck in gaining the signorina’s champion- 
ship. A benefit by the signorina would 


t tosomething. Being at the poker 
with restraint and men- 
Reifenstein seemed to 


amoun 
table tt 


hey 
tioned no n 












underst 1 ic and was ticular] 
generous in } ng the newly discovere: 
artiste. Cap Wright encouraged these 
pauses bet wee eals for a story or a drin} 


ah - . 
They bred an amiable carelessness in 


j ] 
iver and also gave J¢ 























good ¢ 
t the cards. 

Colonel Spottiswoode was not consciou 
of sizing up the men; he did that uncon- 
sciously. A student of character can tell 
more about a man in a tle sitting 
poker thar by ing lor i v 

> vestry. The yellow ] ho 
through his clothes especial!) in a loser 
The Colonel himself was in fine fettle for 
genial moralizing. Luck set his vith 
a rean I ¢ cinging to skirt 
Twice, when Cap « It, he raised ’em to a 
stand on prospe ind made his hand 





ing evel Torreale pread the econd 
best hand and failed to appreciate the 
joke Three t le the ( olonel held two 
pair against pat hands ind Wright wa 
deal g; but he drew o ‘ d ( lled. 

Captain Wright,” he laughed e got 
it hunch that you are m r 


Colonel Spotti 










r Shields for a fine ay 


i ave 






i Reifenstein bett 


The 





to win their eyes followed a goldpiece oO 
istfully; the counted each pot the 
tacked it and were contentious about trifles. 
The Colonel’s luck continued—it im- 
proved, got j ie ated sean 














taller; now ange 
note for some less fortunate player. 
have no home, gentleme! he remarke ip 
ind tucked the note under his stack. 
Although the card were runnit ¢g h 
" the nha did not quite enjoy 
the game, | is ne ind of game. He 
felt an unde rrent iit Vapue 
i chilly draft that « from nowhere. 
Once he had almost rise to quit when, in 
i big pot, he drew ird and caught the 
fourth even, be ig Castelleone’ pi 
flush. The Italian wrangled until Re ifen- 
tein laughed i he kept mumbling to 
himself yout “American luck.” Being 


ore tha thousand dollar V ’ 
Colonel Spottiswoode hated to jump the 
game. He passed it 1 played carele 
it Vi Ow! ( 


‘arelessne that caused 
; remembered 
he and the 


other-a 





NuYVS drew one 

right, had 
an them to hi 
Eaton the t theleftofS 1 





with Colonel Spo tiswoode next un 
the gun,” as he expressed it. Eaton had 
either grown reckless from drink or he felt 
of his hand. The pot 
and  back-raised, and 
everybody dropped 
Colonel. Whenever 
nother lift he made 
that one-card 
gentlemen?” 


absolutely certain 
had raised 
raised again, 
except Eaton and the 
the Colonel gave 
a jocular remark about 

story. ‘“‘How many card 
asked the dealer. 


llOW"S 


is HICKS he drives up Main Street and 

2 he drops 

In on Si Gregg; and Si Gregg says: “ 
crops?” 

And sometimes Jed says: “* Si, I never see 

A crop like this one promises to be!” 

And orders big—all kinds of farm supplies, 

Till Si he gets real sunshine in his eyes 

And says to Emmet Pew, the drummer: “ Pew, 

Make that one ton of sugar I said, two; 

And tell them hullsale fellers [Il discount 

rhem bills of theirn and pay the hull amount.”’ 


been 


} 
unt 


her a 


How's 


And then Scrimp Short, the banker, he jest 
hops 

Acrost the street and says to Jed: 
crops?’ 

And Jed says to him: “‘Scrimp, she’s goin’ to be 

A bumper crop, I tell you—now you see!” 

And Scrimp he rubs his hands and feels his oats, 

And tells his customers he'll take them notes 

At nine per cent; and finds he’s got about 

Another fifty thousand to let out; 

And thinks the notes can be renewed again 

For mebbe eight per cent instead of ten. 


“How's 
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Colonel, and Shields flipped it off the deck. 
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CROPS? 


And old Doc Blake he sees Jed Hicks and 
slops 

Right through the mud and says to Jed: 
‘How’s crops?” 

And Jed says: ‘* Doc, I never see the beat 


Of this here year for corn and oats and wheat !”’ 
And Doc he smiles, because he’s got about 
Five thousand on his books astandin’ out; 
So he goes to the garage and says: ‘‘ Green, 
You better order me that new machine 

We talked about the other day’’— and goes 
Into his tailor’s for a suit of clothes. 


Jed Hicks ain't much to look at, but his say 

Is purty powerful in a business way; 

And when he says the crop is hard to beat 

You see foiks perk up all along the street. 

Si Gregg, he gives big orders for his store, 

And Scrimp-Short finds he’s got aplenty more 

Goo money to lend out; and everywhere 

You feel that easy-money-comin’ air; 

It has some meanin’ when Scrimp Short he 
hops 

Acrost the street and says to Jed: 
crops?”’ i 


**How’s 
Foley. 
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THE FASHION IN FABRICS 


is best expressed in Cloths created by 


American Woolen Company 


Wm M y ood, Pre sid nt. 


FOR WOMEN’S WEAR FOR MEN’S WEAR 
1915 BROADCLOTH, an lrreproas hable OSWEGO SERGE— I he ac ept d style 














fabric which, owing to our enormous output fabric for the man who cares The v 
(the largest in the world), we can furnish at that serves well both tailor and wearer Ot 
a most favorable price all good serges Oswego Serge is best 

1915 Broadcloth is a fine worsted warp Sixteen ounces of pure wool to every yard; a 
of choi est wool, and comes 54 to 56 inches blue, rich in tone, that favors the boy of six to 
wide (thus cutting to the best advantage) in the man of sixty; a fabric that has body qual 
lustrous raven blac k and other shades now ity and fe el: that holds its sh ipe, dri pe and 
in vogue appearance. Not only a style-fabri: but « 

Ask your Clothier, vour Tailor o: your nomical, because of its price and durabhoilit 
Store for “American W < olen Co ni} anys ve he n ordering a custom-m ice or ready 
1915 Broadcloth.” If not furnishe d ré dils t weal ult, if unable to obtain Oswego Serge, 
write to us for sam ples and on re ceipt of send us the name of your tailor or clothier, 
money-order or check we will see that you accomp nied by money-order or check tor 
are sup »plied with 1915 Broadcloth in hes quantity desired at $3.00 per yard, and we will 


; 5 per yard see that you are supplied (5 2yardstoa uit.) 


quantity desired, at $2.: 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
J. Clifford Woodhull, Selling Agent 


American Woolen Building, 18th to 19th Street on 4th Avenue, New York 


























Have Girls Real Stories to Tell? 


If So, Here is $825 They Can Have 


VERY girl has her own problems to meet, and 7%e Ladies’ Home Journal girls have asked us to 

4 publish some real experiences that will tell how others have faced the crucial situations that 
arise in a girl’s life. So we are offering $825 in prizes for a contest open to any one that has a 7ea/ 
Story Lo tell. ‘Vhe SLOTS is to be told directly by the girl herself, and is to be called 


— 


j 


My Greatest Experience asa ret and How I Met It 
Every girl has had one great experience, a significant experience may be, humorous or seri f t that yo 
which exerted a great influence on her future life. ‘his 1s often, we want you to it t if lt 
of course, a love saatiees, ind sometimes an amusing one at that; oO much the i 
but it may not be a love story at a perhaps ft a Struggie with and realize its fu ! ! t t tf \W 
illness or poverty, or even an entirely novel situation for w 1 We want is a lt 
her early training had given her no preparation. Whatever it and séraight the { I 


$250 for the First Best Story $150 for the Third Best Story $100 for the Fifth Best Story 
200 for the Second Best Story 125 for the Fourth Best Story $825 in All for the Contest 
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Traveling 
Salesmen 


Don’t waste an hour 
or two a day wait- 
ing fortrains. Turn 
your spare time 
into money. 









































You can earn from 
Fifty to Two Hun- 
dred Dollars a 
month “on the 
side” by appointing 
agents to sell The 
Saturday Evening 
Post in towns of 
three thousand or 
less. Each appoint- 
ment you make will 
net you a profit of 
fifty or seventy-five 
per cent. 


Not a cent of ex- 
pense to you. No 
house-to-house can- 
vassing. No equip- 
ment to carry—not 
more than a pocket- 
ful at most. A big 
help with your reg- 
ular line. Exclusive 
territory. 


If you are a salesman 
and if your arrange- 
ments permit the 
handling of a side 
line, write us at once. 


Circulation Department 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 














couple, 
| no more I kept urging pie 


| poor little thing, said 
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Al Woman Justice of the Peace 


(Concluded from Page i!) 


wasn't fit to eat 
of a house — the 
the baby too dirty 


for going to the neighbor 


she didn’t keep any sort 
house was in a mess and 
for a man to touch. As 
s, What else could 


he do? His home wasn’t fit for him to live 
in -so there was no use trying to stay with 
Rosie any more they must part —it was 
best; but tears came in his eyes at the 
thought of leaving her, and he said he’d 
‘love her through everything,’ even if she 


left him. 

‘That being the state of their feelings, 
I saw there was no real question of their 
separating -my work was, not to help them 
part but to help them stay together and 
make something better out of their lives. 

“1 got dinner on the table and they sat 
down with my own large family. I had 
made oyster soup with canned oysters; I 
opened a can of plum pudding and tossed 
together three or four pies. Fortunately 
we had just got a quarter of beef, so I had 
a fine English roast besides vegetables. 

“T piled the plates for my sad young 
and even when I saw they could eat 
and pudding on 
them until the man said with a grin that he 
believed I wanted to bust him open. She, 


Nobody knows the 


| treat it is to fill you rself full on some body 


else’s cookin’.’ 

“By this time —if I may say it in homely 
Western—they were too full to quarrel, 
and | took them into the sitting room and 
put them in rocking chairs. 

‘*Now,’ said I, ‘I’ve been thinking over 
this case and it seems to me there’s right on 
both sides. You’—to him-—‘ being the man, 
ought to chop the wood and pack all the 


water—she’s not strong enough for it. 
You say Rosie doesn’t cook. If you would 
provide things to cook she would cook 


tg but no woman can get up a meal if 
he hasn’t anything to do it with. If you 
buy her flour and sugar, and the other 
things she needs, she'll get you up as good 
anybody would want, and what 
know she’s willing to learn, 
Rosie? : 4g 
‘Yes, ma’am. Tl learn to cook 

thing he likes fer him!’ 

“*And you're willing to try to keep the 
house and the baby in better shape?’ 

““*VYes, ma’am—sure I will!’ 

“*Rut, Rosie,’ said I very seriously, ‘no 
man likes a dirty, ragged baby or a messy 
house, and if you don’t keep things nice 
after this and make your home attractive, 
you mustn't blame Will if he goes off to a 
home that is attractive.’ 

“*T wouldn’t go nowheres else,’ 
‘and she’d orter know it.’” 


meals as 
she doesn’t 
are n *t you, 


any- 


he said, 


A Question of Digestion 


“*There’s another thing you haven't 
stopped to think of,’ I went on. ‘There'll 
be talk among the neighbors and all sorts 
of reasons given that won’t be true as to 
why you separated—and you can’t stop 
the talk. You will both be shamed among 
the neighbors, and the baby too. And if 
you get your papers you won't be happy a 
day apart, and then you'll find you have a 
scandal to live down. 


“*You both love each other more than 
any one else in the whole world’—he 
hitched his chair a little nearer hers—‘ and 


you'd rather cut off your hands than give 
each other up. I see it—you needn’t say 
anything about it! So I have decided that 
I won’t hear this case at all now—I set it 
for hearing six months from today. What 
I want you to do is this: go home and make 
a fresh start and see how things pan out. 
If you both try your hardest for six months 
and can’t make a go of it, come back. and 
I’ It hear the case. 

“T never saw a happier couple! That 
was the end of their separation. They have 
a large family today and are well-to-do and 
res 3p ted. 

‘A good many sevaration cases, I find, 
resolve themselves into a too ro thence 
diet of yellow biscuits and pork; and a 
little friendly help in showing a woman how 
to make good raised bread or some extra 
dainty her husband likes wards off the 
catastrophe. I have done more with the 
kitchen than the courtroom in keeping 
the peace of my community. 

“One duty that falls to the justice’s lot 
here I dislike, and that is acting as coroner, 
for we have none in the precinct. For- 
tunately there has been but one such call 
in my term of office. 


“Two freighters were driving a load of 
goods from the railroad up to the store, 
seven miles from here. A blizzard came 


on and they got lost, sixteen miles out on 
the plains. They had with them our dog, 


sill, that had gone down to the railroad 
with a bunch of sheep, and they were 


bringing him home. 


‘Bill knew the way to the ranch, 


1 
and | 


the men abandoned their team and started | 


to walk in, guided by the dog. 
them gave out and fell in the snow, but 
sill managed to keep the other one going 
and got him to a ranch in the dead of night. 
They 
and worked over him with snow. 
nearly dead, but we 
He lost three fingers 
“When he had revived sutliciently he 
told us about his companion in the snow. 
My husband refused to let me go out in the 
storm, but went out with a men and team 
and Bill, found the body 
leaving it at 
attend to the 


‘These are 


He was 
managed to save him. 
and two toes 


a closed ranch till we could 
burial, 
some of my experiences as 
justice of the peace. I can’t see that it is 
very different from any other work that has 
to be done. The one peculiarity of my way 
in doing it seems to be this—I have felt 
it so necessary to keep the peace in this 
scattered community, to promote goodwill 
and fellowship among the neighbors, that 
for some years there h: ive been no <uarrels 
and—no fees for cases 


Politics as Play 


“T have been askec ‘f my work as justice 


does not interfere wit! my home duties. 
“No more than going to a matinee or 

downtown shopping . iterferes with the 

city woman’s home Cuties. I have done 


most of my housework for a lar ge family. 
Today my two daughters are married, | 
have two grown sons and a little girl; and 
every one of them says: ‘There’s no place 
like home and no pies like mother’s.’ 

“| have superintended the ranch for 
months at a time during my husband’s 
business absences, looking after the home 
stock, milking, making butter, feeding 
chickens, planting and weeding my garden, 
of which I am very proud. I look after the 
irrigating, doing part of it myself, see to the 
haying, helping the men rake or load when 
we are short-handed. In some seasons we 
have cut a hundred and twenty tons, and 
that means cooking for four or five extra 
men that are hearty feeders. 

‘The city woman must remember that 
our lives out here are very different from 
the lives of women in the thickly settled 
states. We are from town. We 
have n& church, no sewing circle, no social 
gatherings of the sort that bring women 
together. Almost our or ly interest outside 
our homes lies in polities. It is a topic we 
can all discuss, no matter which party we 
belong to. The fact that we sometimes 
disagree and wrangle, or that we pull 
wires, seems to me small in comparison 
with the benefits we get through taking an 
active part in something outside ourselves 

interests. There is a great 


Set 


and our home 
deal in the ranch woman’s life to make her 
morbid 1 of work, the 
long shut-in winters, the lack of soc on 
and we need something to take us out, 
spite of ourselves, and fre she n us up. 

“As for the work’s being ‘outside 
woman’s sphere,” my nie 
fact that I have been reélected to office 
through the men’s vote have convinced me 
that a woman can not only do the work a 
man would do and in a way to suit the 
men of the precinct, but often a great deal 
that a man would never think of doing, and 
possibly could not do. Certainly when a 


th nal ° 
the endiess rounc 


and brought it in, | 


and the | 


woman has been wronged by a man it is far | 


easier for her to tell her story to another 
woman. 
I have dealt with. 
have been brought in to be bound over to 
keep the peace, gentle measures, motherly 
advice and a good meal have done more, 
I am convinced, to make them mend their 
ways than a fine or jail sentence would. 
“T do not mean to say that I think 


At least it has been so in the cases | 
And where young lads | 


women ought to replace men in this or any | 


other office. I think the officer should be 
selected according to fitness without regard 
to sex, and that when a woman is selected 
as justice of the peace she can often do 
more good than a man because she has the 
patience and sympathy a man often lacks.” 


One of | 


sent down for me and I went right up } 
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Business Men 


Do Not Seek 
The Fourteen- 
Year-Old Boy 


He gets on their 
nerves. Yet five mil- 
lions of them drop 
study before they 
reach the HighSchool 
—yjust because the 
parents think the 
boys better off out of 
school than “fussing” 
with teachers. 

Too much theory is 
bad for a boy. Satisfy 
his instinct for some- 
thing practical to do, 
and he'll want to stay 
in school. 


Selling The Saturday 
Post will 


satisfy your boy’scrav- 


Evening 


ing for varied training 
and will unconsciously 


demonstrate to him 


how essential educa- 
tion is fo success in 
that work and in his 


whole life. 


Get your boy to try it. 
It will develop his ambi- 
tion and his power of 
concentration as nothing 
else has ever done. In 
addition to the training 
and the money earned he 
will get a lot of premi- 
ums—yjust the things a 
boy most wants. Tell 
him to write and find out 
all about the plan and 
what other boys have 
accomplished, 


Sales Division 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


£ % 3 

























service as MOTZ Cushion Tires 





Pneumatic tires cause endless trouble 





and give but a third as many miles’ 


MO! Z-Equipped Car—rides easy 
up-keep expense tbolished Has the ad antage 


a pneumatic, yet none of the disadvant ages 


ef 


tire troubles ended and 
ot 


How to End Tire Troubles and 
Greatly Reduce Cost of Upkeep 


EVENTEEN makers of pleasure automobiles, having found Motz Cushion Tires as 
lively and resilient as properly inflated pneumatics, now use Motz Tire equipment. 


These tires end tire-trouble and eliminate tire upkeep expense. Punctures, rim-cuts, 


blow-outs, extra tires and tire repair outfits are abolished. 


And Motz Cushion Tires will 


give you three times more mileage than the most costly pneumatic tire. The demand for 
this most practical tire is now increasing at the amazing rate of five hundred per cent a year. 


The Resilient Tire 


The Trouble- Proof Tire 


- The Economy Tire 























Utility and Commercial Cars 
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The Popular Tire 


The Utility Tire 
The Easily-Applied Tire 


The Tire to [nvestigate 


Send us your name and will mail you our latest book 
together with the names of aut« bile makers wi 
re with Motz Cushion Tires wis letters fror 
re who are now using Motz Cushion Tires Use 








To Dealers and Garage Men! 


See our Exhibit at the 
New York and Chicago Auto Shows 


The Motz Tire and Rubber Co. 
Main Offices and Factories: Akron, O 
BRANCHES 

New York, 17 ag Chea 023 Michiea 





FREE BOOK COUPON 


The Motz Tire and Rubber ¢ Akron, Ohio 








Detrost, 999 Woodward Ave Kansas ( Me, 409¢ 














A Really New Limousine 


The new closed bodies are worthy of the Oldsmobile power-plant and chassis. 
That is at once their highest and most deserved praise. All the structural 'lines 
are graceful. The minutest details of equipment and finish are pleasing to the 
eye and to the sense of fitness and harmony. 


The Semi-Berline type body is mounted on the staunch Autocrat Fhe plate-glass panel 
chassis, with its famous, long-stroke, silent engine. arched to m 

The-roof is agreeably arched or crowned a relief from the box Control is 11 
type which has been prevalent among limousines [he whee 


The windows are unusually wide. Six passengers and the 


The car as a whole satisfies because it admirably expresses and fulfills its purpose. 


The price, with complete equipment, is teal \ seven-passenger Auto 
pemgon Saagrcdche ene arts necessary to ch: nge from the closed to the o 
car, will be furnished with this Limousine oO magnificent cars—-for 3500 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


ht 1911, M 





